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‘*When the War Machine Broke Down”’ 


BY PROFESSOR LAURENCE M. LARSON, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


I. 
Under this heading, Berlingske Tidende, a Copen- 


hagen newspaper, in its issue of October 17, 1918, 
published a letter from its war correspondent, Henry 
Hellssen,’ describing the political situation in Berlin 
in the earlier days of that month. The letter is not 
specifically dated, but must have been written at least 
a month before the armistice became effective. Ap- 
parently the neutral countries, and doubtless also the 
governments of the Allied nations, were informed of 
the impending collapse in Germany several weeks be- 
fore the close of hostilities. 

In the closing days of September, reports Mr. 
Hellssen, the streets of Berlin had a distinct “ Mid- 
European” appearance. The hetman of Ukraine 
was in the city with a gorgeous retinue of Cossacks 
in scarlet uniforms. Bearded Bulgarian officers and 
Turkish beys and pashas were on the streets in con- 
siderable numbers. Talaat Bey had come up from 
Constantinople to take council with the imperial gov- 
ernment, and incidentally to secure financial aid for 
the impecunious Turks. The German people evi- 
dently had no inkling of the fact that the great 
catastrophe was only six weeks distant. The military 
party was to all appearance hopeful, if not confident. 
In September, writes the Danish observer, Germany 
“sent to Bulgaria the complete equipment for 250,- 
000 men——uniforms, boots, guns, and ammunition.” 
And when Talaat Bey returned to Constantinople, his 
trunks contained 40,000,000 marks in German gold. 

And then, just before the end of September, three 
events occurred which brought Berlin to a sudden 
realization that the war was lost. 

1, When Talaat Bey on his return reached Sofia he 
learned that Bulgarian envoys were on their way to 
Salonica to negotiate an armistice (Bulgaria ac- 
cepted the terms of the Allies on September 30). 
Talaat had intended to pay a visit to the court of his 
friend, Czar Ferdinand, but circumstances appeared 
unfavorable, and the Turkish politician hurried on 
with his forty million marks. 

2. About the same time the Austrian government in- 


—— 





1 Henry Hellssen is a Danish war correspondent who has 
observed the progress of the war on nearly all the various 
fronts. In the winter of 1917-1918 he was in our own coun- 
try studying the development of the national army. He 
has recently published a book on this subject entitled, 
“America Rejser en Haer” (America raises an army). 


formed Berlin that the dual monarchy was facing 
revolution in the Bohemian lands and elsewhere, and 
that consequently an effort to secure peace must be 
made before a specified date. 


3. “ One of the last days of September Ludendorff 
sent a telegram to Berlin from his headquarters, 
which at the time were located at Spa in Belgium 
(earlier a celebrated watering-place and gambling 
hell), informing the government that, in the face of 
a superior opposition constantly growing in strength, 
he should not be able to hold the west front longer 
than a fortnight.” 


Mr. Hellssen attributes the defection of Bulgaria 
tc Bolshevism which was eating the morale out of the 
Bulgarian army. The Vienna correspondent of 
Berlingske Tidende viewed events in the Balkans in a 
more cynical light. It was currently believed in the 
Austrian capital that the government at Sofia had an 
understanding with the Allies, and that the Mace- 
donian offensive was a melodramatic performance 
planned and intended to deceive the world. It is 
clear that the prime minister, Malinoff, was pursu- 
ing an anti-German policy; but whether he was at the 
same time a secret friend of the Allies is a question 
that cannot yet be answered, at least not affirma- 
tively. 

That Ludendorff actually did send a message of a 
very disquieting character appears from a statement 
by a resident of Haderslev (North Sleswick), whose 
impressions of those stirring weeks before the revo- 
lution are recorded in a letter published in Berlingske 
Tidende of November 24. The writer who signs 
with initials only (A. L., probably A. Lebeck), wish- 
ing to hear Prince Max deliver his maiden speech to 
the Reichstag as chancellor set out on a journey to 
Berlin, where he arrived on October 5. 

‘On my arrival in Berlin I immediately set out to 
find H. P. Hanssen, a member of the Reichstag [ from 
North Sleswick], and discovered him in the large 
lobby of the Reichstag building. He greeted me with 
these words: 

“Everything here is in ruins. Poland is lost; 
Alsace-Lorraine is lost; the throne is tottering. And 
here I am pacing up and down thinking about North 
Sleswick.’ ”’ 

The astonished visitor wished to know what had 
really happened, and his informant continued: 

‘‘ Hindenburg and Ludendorff have sent a message 
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home, stating that they will be able to hold the front 
a short time only. More recently Hindenburg has 
personally said to the kaiser, ‘Est ist die letzte 
Stunde. Germany must have peace whatever the 
price.’ ” 


This was on October 5. Three days earlier the 
Kaiser had come to Berlin to preside at a crown coun- 
cil. Prince Max had also come to the city to re- 
ceive the chancellor's office, and if possible to steer the 
wrecked empire into a safe harbor. On October 4 
Scheidemann, the Social Democrat, took his seat in 
the imperial cabinet. Five weeks later the Socialists 
seized the entire government, even to the office of 
chancellor. 


II. 


“These four years of war,” said Maximilian Har- 
den to Henry Hellssen, “have been full of terror. 
We have groped about in an impenetrable fog of lies 
and deception.” 

But now the fog was lifting, and the Germans were 
beginning to see the facts of the situation as they 
really were. At a conference of the conservative 
members of the Reichstag, after the actual state of 
affairs at the various fronts had been laid bare, 
“Herr Von Heydebrandt, the leader of the Junkers 
and the uncrowned king of Prussia, burst into con- 
vulsive tears and screamed forth into the assembly, 
‘The high command has deceived us.’” 

The nation was dismayed, but the correspondent 
saw no evidences of panic. “In Berlin the develop- 
ment of events was followed by a calm that was dis- 
concerting.”” The old Germany was dying, but the 
masses appeared to accept the fact with indifference; 
and they accepted the new Germany in the same tem- 
per. 

“The spread and growth of radicalism can be ex- 
plained in this way only, that the masses—after four 
years of consuming struggle over minor matters, such 
as food, tobacco, clothes, and footwear, the increasing 
hardships of daily life—have become so dull and so 
tired that they have lost completely the power to feel 
deeply or to become excited. Defeat or victory, come 
what will. In the early years of the war there was 
such an extravagant outpouring of enthusiasm and na- 
tional emotions that the individual long ago exhausted 
his supply.” 

In his search for the causes that led to the great 
catastrophe, Mr. Hellssen discovered that the much- 
advertised German efficiency did not extend to the in- 
telligence service. On the authority of well-informed 
Germans he attributes the downfall chiefly to the 
shortcomings of the most prominent officer in the won- 
derful Germany army, General Ludendorff. 

1. Ludendorff is a gambler; the spring offensive 
of 1918 was a gumbler’s throw. Much was appar- 
ently gained before the movement was finally checked 
in July, but in its larger features the plan failed. 

2. Ludendorff and the Germans generally under- 
estimated the resources of the French army. After 
the March offensive it was reported that the French 
no longer had any reserves; and this assertion was 


repeated so often and so confidently that it soon came 
tc be commonly believed. 

3. Ludendorff knew nothing about “the English 
home army which was quietly being formed in Ire- 
land, and which counted a million men, fresh troops 
and thoroughly trained.” 

4. Ludendorff was also ignorant concerning the stu- 
pendous military preparations of the United States. 
He did not know that 6,000 Americans were being 
landed daily in the Atlantic ports of Europe. 

After Marshal Foch had begun his great offensive 
on the Marne in July, the Germans suddenly realized 
that the resources of their opponents had been under- 
estimated. In an interview published in a French 
newspaper a few days after the death of Von Hert- 
ling, the ex-chancellor is quoted as saying: 

“We expected grave events in Paris for the end 
of July. That was on the 15th. On the 18th even 
the most optimistic among us understood that all was 
lost. The history of the world was played out in 
three days.” * 

There seems to have been substantial agreement in 
Berlin that Ludendorff was also responsible for the 
continuation of the war. Before the spring offensive 
he was still a power in the councils of the empire. 
The Danish correspondent charges him with the re- 
sponsibility for the outcome at Brest-Litovsk. “ Gen- 
eral Hoffmann and Von Kuehlmann protested against 
a peace of annexation; but Ludendorff telegraphed 
that unless there were annexations he would resign.” 
And Hindenburg seconded his colleague, adding that 
he could do nothing without Ludendorff. 

Mr. Hellssen absolves the Junkers from all respon- 
sibility for the outbreak or the continuation of the 
war; they are poor, uneducated, and harmless. The 
responsible elements he finds in the industrial cen- 
ters of Westphalia—he mentions specifically three 
great families that have builded their fortunes on coal 
and iron: the Stinnes, the Thyssens, and the Krupps. 
He reports that the Stinnes family is said to have in- 
creased its wealth by 400,000,000 marks since the out- 
break of the war. Here again Ludendorff is im- 
portant. 

“ Ludendorff was a vassal of the iron industry. 
And these industrial magnates on the Rhine and in 
Westphalia, whose fear was peace, had sons-in-law or 
other connections on Ludendorff’s staff. Every syn- 
dicate had its representative at the great headquar- 
ters. The press, the propaganda, foreign policies, 
all were directed by young place-hunters, who kept 
one foot at the headquarters and the other on the 
Rhine. 

“ Ludendorff, the modern Bonaparte, had but one 
great passion—war. The war was his work, his re- 
creation, and his rest; it was his entire life.” 

But now his strength was spent. His finely drawn 
nerves were snapping. Sleep had left his couch. 
The great directing mind at the headquarters was 
worn and dull. It may not be true, as has been 
charged, that Ludendorff demanded peace at any 
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price; but it seems clear that as early as September 
he had given up all hopes of winning the war. Since 
the armistice he seems to have been in hiding. 


III. 


During the last two months of his reign the Kaiser 
was evidently not an important factor in the govern- 
ment of the empire. The Empress was ill and he 
spent a great deal of his time with her. The people 
of Berlin seem not to have taken any great interest in 
his movements. [Tor a little more than a month 
Prince Max governed Germany. And then came the 
revolution. 

Austria capitulated on November 38. Serious 
demonstrations at Munich and Stuttgart were re- 
ported the following day; but the revolutionary move- 
ment was not of South German origin. If we can 
trust the press dispatches it began at Kiel on Novem- 
ber 5. It seems likely, however, that the movement 
was in preparation before that date, though there 
were, perhaps, no violent manifestations before the 
outbreak at Kiel. The revolt spread at a rate that 
is almost incredible; in three or four days it had ap- 
peared in all the important cities of North Germany. 
The writer from Haderslev, A. L., whose letter to 
Berlingske Tidende has been quoted above, has this 
to say about the revolution in North Sleswick: 

“On November * 6 the movement reached Haders- 
lev. ‘The soldiers conducted their meetings in an ad- 
mirably calm and orderly manner, but under a high 


emotional pressure which those alone can appreciate 
who have lived through these remarkable days.” 

It seems evident that the revolutionary movement 
did not originate in the military field; the earliest re- 
port that we have of a soldiers’ council at the front is 
dated November 12. There must have been soldiers 
in considerable numbers quartered in or near the Ger- 
man cities, and among these the uprising probably be- 
gan. To what extent the soldiers actually partici- 
pated in the movement cannot be known; it is re- 
ported that in some places they refused to attend 
revolutionary meetings. But even if they did not 
wish to join the movement, they did not care to resist 
it. Of four infantry regiments that were sent to 
Kiel to quell the uprising there, three promptly joined 
the rebels, and the fourth was disarmed. 

The German newspapers attributed the revolt to 
Boshevist agitation, and there can be no doubt that 
the Russian propaganda was a factor in the situation. 
But it is also evident that in the spread of the move- 
ment the leaders of German Socialism were sus- 
piciously active. The first man of real importance 
whose name is mentioned in connection with the revo- 
lution is Gustav Noske (now secretary of military 
affairs), who was neither soldier nor sailor, but a So- 
cial Democratic member of the Reichstag. Noske 
headed the movement at Kiel almost from its very be- 
ginning. In Oldenburg, where soldiers’ councils 
were organized on November 7, the Social Demo- 
cratic members of the Landtag presided. 


India To-Day 


BY PROFESSOR C. C. CRAWFORD, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


India is about the size of the United States west 
of the Mississippi River, exclusive of Texas and 
Colorado. It is the home of 815,000,000, one-fifth 
of the human race. The responsibility of administer- 
ing this vast empire, with a population more than two 
and one-half times that of Imperial Rome, rests upon 
England, over 6,000 miles distant by the nearest sea 
route. 

After the western centers of trade with the Orient 
had been shifted from the Mediterranean to the At- 
lantic, the commercial rivalry between Spain, Hol- 
land, France, and England, and the need of concerted 
action against pirates and other perils of the sea, occa- 
sioned in 1600 the establishment of the English East 
India Company. Until 1765 the Company operating 
under charters from the crown confined its activities 
to the development of trade and commerce with the 
peoples of India and neighboring countries. During 
the eighteenth century, however, the conflict between 
the English and the French traders and the dangers 
from the anarchy resulting from the disintegration of 
the Mogul Empire practically forced the Company 
to assume territorial sovereignty. Commencing in 
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8 The letter reads October, but this is manifestly an error. 


1765 with the grant of the Diwani, or fiscal admin- 
istration of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, the Company 
by means of wars and treaties rapidly extended po- 
litical control over much of India. Before long the 
British Parliament was convinced that these new re- 
sponsibilities were too grave to be entrusted to a cor- 
poration of traders, and a long series-of statutes grad- 
ually restricted the commercial privileges of the Com- 
pany and controlled its political activities. The 
“double government” established by Pitt's India Bill 
in 1784, divided authority between a Court of Direc- 
tors elected by the Company and a Board of Control 
under the British Cabinet. Conflict of authority and 
shifting of responsibility was inevitable. The Mu- 
tiny of 1857 proved the death blow to this unsatisfac- 
tory system, and the remaining powers of the Com- 
pany in India were taken over by the British gov- 
ernment in 1858. 

The government of India, framed and largely di- 
rected by foreigners, is naturally autocratic in form. 
The conditions in India until the present have made 
such a form practically inevitable. Ninety-four per 
cent. of the population is illiterate. Nationality in 
any true sense does not exist. The census report 
gives seven distinct physical types. For centuries 
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wave after wave of foreigners has swept over India, 
but the invaders have held themselves aloof from the 
natives. In 1911, 220 vernacular languages were 
spoken, while not one out of 165 could understand 
English. Ninety per cent. of the population are 
either Hindu or Mohammedan, the former outnumber- 
ing the latter more than three to one. These two 
groups regard each other with profound distrust. 
Destructive riots and bloodshed often result from 
slight provocation. Mohammedanism, with its un- 
compromising creed, is the religion of foreign races, 
which ruled India with cruelty and oppression for 
nearly five hundred years before the disintegration 
of the Mogul Empire in the eighteenth century. 
Hinduism, which has no fixed creed, no church, no 
external organization, is broken up into innumerable 
more or less hostile sects. However, its chief charac- 
teristic as affecting the social structure of India is 
the caste system, which in its very nature is intensely 
anti-democratic. It was devised apparently to pre- 
vent the amalgamation of the different elements of the 
population, which is so essential to nationalism. 
There are thousands of these self-governing groups. 
Backed by religious sanction and time-honored cus- 
toms, the caste, within which one is born, determines 
his occupation, dress, drink, food, and controls all his 
important acts from the cradle to the grave. One is 
not permitted to marry outside his caste. At the top 
of this social ladder are the Brahmins; at the boitom 
the “untouchables,” numbering 50,000,000 to 60,- 
000,000. Transgression of the rules and usages of the 
caste is punished by complete social ostracism. Caste 
has been described-as the spirit of India. (Sir T. W. 
Holderness, “ Peoples and Problems of India,” Henry 
Holt.) 

At the head of the administration of India, located 
in England, is the Secretary of State for India, who 
is a member of the British Cabinet, and who through 
Parliament is responsible to the British electorate. 
He prepares, introduces, and defends all bills passed 
by Parliament for India. He is assisted by the 
Council of India, consisting of from ten to fourteen 
persons, nine of -whom must have resided at least ten 
years in India. The members are appointed by the 
Secretary for a term of seven years. The Secretary 
is a party leader, but the members of the Council, 
who supply him with all necessary technical informa- 
tion, are presumably detached from all party affilia- 
tions. In practice Parliament confines its power of 
legislation for India to the enactment of constitu- 
tional or organic laws, leaving details to be worked 
out by authorities residing in India. (Ilbert, “ Gov- 
ernment of India,” third edition, Clarendon Press, 
1915, is the best work on the subject.) 

In describing the administration of India, a dis- 
tinction must be kept in mind between British India 
and the Native States. The Governor-General, or 
Viceroy, the highest executive official in British India, 
is appointed for a term of five years by the crown 
upon recommendation by the British Cabinet. He is 
assisted by an Executive Council, consisting ordinar- 
ily of six members, who are appointed for a term of 


five years by the Secretary of State, and who are 
individually heads of important departments of state, 
While minor questions are settled in the department, 
all those of importance must be laid before the Ex- 
ecutive Council, and the approval of the majority 
must be secured before action is taken, although in a 
few exceptional cases the Governor-General may tem- 
porarily overrule that body. The Governor-General 
and the Executive Council are usually termed the 
“ Government of India.” 

For the purpose of making laws for India under 
the authority of Parliament there is a Legislative 
Council, composed of the Governor-General, members 
of the Executive Council, and “ additional members,” 
making a total of 68. The majority are nominated 
by the Governor-General to represent various inter- 
ests and communities. Since the Morley-Minto Re- 
forms in 1909, 27 are elected by communities, coun- 
cils, and different interests. The Governor-General 
has the power of veto, and even after his assent has 
been obtained the Secretary may disallow the act. 
The members of the Legislative Council may discuss 
the budget and matters of general public interest, and 
under certain restrictions may ask questions of the 
administration and may pass resolutions. While it 
cannot, like Parliament, change the personnel of the 
administration, or stop supplies, it does render an 
important service by voicing public opinion and by 
giving the administration an opportunity to explain 
its motives. 

India has a unitary, not a federated, government. 
Full and complete authority rests with the Governor- 
General and his councils, except in so far as they are 
controlled from England. For the sake of con- 
venience, however, organs of local government have 
been created to act as agents of the central authori- 
ties. British India is divided into fifteen  prov- 
inces. Races, creeds, and stages of civilization vary 
greatly from province to province, and the machinery 
of ‘government of each has been devised to meet its 
special needs. The Secretary appoints governors for 
the three more advanced provinces, while the Gov- 
ernor-General appoints lieutenant-governors for four, 
and chief administrators for the remaining eight. 
Four of the provincial executives are assisted by ex- 
ecutive councils, and nine by legislative councils. 
These councils are organized much like those asso- 
ciated with the Governor-General. 

The districts, 267 in number, are the administra- 
tive units. In each is a “collector” or “ deputy- 
commissioner,” responsible to the chief executive of 
the province. He combines in his person all execu- 
tive authority in the locality, and is the official who 
comes directly in contact with the native popula- 
tion. Upon his tact and ability depends the whole 
fabric of British rule in India. In many portions of 
India there are village communities, largely self- 
governing, but resting for the most part upon caste 
privilege rather than a true democratic basis. Fi- 
nally there are more than 700 municipalities, in 
which the whole or the major portion of the local 
committees or councils consists of natives elected by 
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natives. They control lighting, water, education, 
sanitation, and other public utilities. 


The civil service for India is well organized and 
efficient. As long ago as 1904 it was estimated that 
out of 28,000 posts, only 6,200 were held by English- 
men. Nearly all of the lower ranks of the service are 
filled by natives, while all but a few of the highest are 
open to them. Natives are conspicuous in all the cen- 
tral and local councils. The judicial system is based 
directly upon that of England. A large majority of 
the judges are natives. In matters of family law, 
such as testamentary and intestate succession, mar- 
riages, etc., the personal law of the natives, either 
Hindu or Mohemmedan, obtains. A penal code and 
codes of criminal and civil procedure based upon the 
English Common Law have been enacted by Parlia- 
ment, and are used throughout the land. Torts, con- 
tracts, and many other branches of the law are al- 
most wholly English. 

The scope of governmental activity in India is 
broader than in this country. Besides preserving 
peace and order, the government manages large forest 
reserves, manufactures salt and opium, owns and 
operates most of the railroads, owns and manages the 
telephone and telegraph lines, opens mines, constructs 
roads, bridges, and canals, carries on an extensive 
system of irrigation, assists agricultural improve- 
ments, directs education, loans money to municipali- 
ties and to land-owners, affords medical aid, and un- 
dertakes on a very large scale relief from famine and 
plague. (Cf. Report of Indian Constitutional Re- 
forms, London, 1918, Cd. 9109, p. 41.) 

The Native States cover more than one-third of the 
total area of India, and possess nearly one-fourth of 
its total population. Within these states, which are 
feudatory to England, the British government exer- 
cises complete control of foreign affairs, and assumes 
responsibility for external defence and the preserva- 
tion of internal order. Otherwise the native princes, 
with the assistance and advice of British residents 
appointed by the British government, rule according 
to native laws and customs. While a large amount 
of internal autonomy is allowed, the exact relation be- 
tween England and the native state is determined in 
each case by treaties and well recognized usages. The 
native princes, who as a rule govern the more back- 
ward portions of the population, have borrowed lib- 
erally from British India in the way of law, legal 
procedure, and representative councils. 

The benefits of British rule in India are great. 
Peace and order have been established after centuries 
of oppression, interspersed with long periods of 
anarchy and war. A more advanced system of law 
and justice has been established. Education, both in 
English and in the native languages, has been ex- 
tended as rapidly as conditions have permitted. Na- 
tive and Western industries have been developed. The 
number of miles of railroad is nearly 50 per cent. 
greater than that of the United Kingdom, and just 
about equal to that of Canada. The ravages of plague 
and famine, although still frightful, have been mate- 


rially reduced. Even the most severe critics admit 
that the civil service, whatever its shortcomings may 
be, is composed of efficient and honest men, actuated 
by a high sense of duty. The British government has 
acted as an arbiter between the clashing interests of 
native groups, has protected the weak against the 
strong, the tenant against the landlord. There is no 
doubt that the great mass of the native peoples ap- 
preciate these benefits and accept British rule as a 
guarantee against worse forms, either native or for- 
eign. Still in recent years there have been many fac- 
tors which may well disturb the minds of British 
officials. 

Acting upon the urgent advice of Macaulay, nearly 
three-quarters of a century ago, the government has 
been developing a system of education in English 
based upon English models. Universities, colleges, 
and other higher schools of learning have been estab- 
lished in many portions of India. A generation of 
natives has been brought up deeply imbued with the 
Western ideals of liberty and democracy. These 
scholars to-day fill the ranks of the learned profes- 
sions. Through hundreds of newspapers and maga- 
zines, both in the English and in the vernacular lan- 
guages, they have voiced their hopes and aspirations 
for the future of India. 

In the period of reconstruction following the Mu- 
tiny of 1857, an attempt was made to associate with 
the governmental authorities the leaders of native 
public opinion. Non-official members were added to 
the central and provincial legislative councils. In 
the “ eighties,” the Indian National Congress, a non- 
official body, was created, composed of rather vaguely 
chosen Western-educated native delegates from all 
portions of India. The purpose was to afford an op- 
portunity for nativé leaders to voice their grievances 
and to assist in the work of social reform. However, 
from the first the Congress emphasized political ac- 
tion rather than social reforms, upon which they 
seemed hopelessly divided: They urged the imme- 
diate adoption of far-reaching measures of self-gov- 
crnment, apparently oblivious of the difficulties to be 
overcome in a country like India. Acrid criticism, 
rather than constructive suggestions, too often char- 
acterized their annual meetings. On the other hand, 
the English officials were too much inclined to distrust 
their motives and purposes. There was a sad lack of 
mutual sympathy. As a result, during the opening 
decade of the present century, the extremists, so- 
liciting the aid of the more inflammable material in 
the larger towns and cities, started a bitter propa- 
ganda against British rule and against Western civ- 
ilization generally. Disastrous riots, bloodshed, and 
assassinations occurred. 

The Liberal statesman, John Morley, as Secretary 
of State for India, while lending his assistance to the 
suppression of the disturbances, fully recognized that 
there was great need of political reform. The 
Morley-Minto Reforms of 1909 added elected mem- 
bers to the legislative councils, and materially wi- 
dened the scope of those bodies. But the result was 
far from satisfactory. The elected members have in 
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all cases been in a minority; they have often believed 
that their opinions were slighted, and that the reforms 
themselves were only a half-hearted concession ob- 
tained under duress. Violent agitation was con- 
tinued. 

Almost from the first the Indian National Con- 
gress has been an organ of the Hindus. The Mo- 
hammedans, as a minority, preferred to entrust their 
interests to the British government. But the conces- 
sions made to the Congress at length led the Moslems 
to believe that the Hindus through united action were 
obtaining a dangerous preponderance in the affairs of 
the country. In 1906 they organized the All Moslem 
League to defend their class interests. 


The Great War occasioned in India a great out- 
burst of enthusiasm for the British Empire and the 
cause of the Allies. India raised more than one mil- 
lion volunteers. Hundreds of thousands proved their 
worth on all the battle fronts. But the war also 
served to arouse the hopes and aspirations for a far 
greater adoption in India of those ideals of self-gov- 
ernment and democracy which the Allies hold to be 
the ultimate aims of this tremendous struggle. But 
it is significant that the movement took the form, not 
of a demand for complete independence, but for Home 
Rule, for a position in the British Empire like that 
held by the self-governing colonies of Canada and 
Australia. 

After an unfortunately long delay occasioned by 
the exigencies of the Great War, Mr. Edwin Mon- 
tagu, Secretary of State for India, and Lord Chelms- 
ford, the Viceroy, decided to advocate a series of far- 
reaching reforms, which if adopted will profoundly 
change the government of India and its position in the 
British Empire. On August 20, 1917, Secretary 
Montagu announced in the House of Commons that it 
was the definite policy of the government to secure 
“the increasing association of Indians in every branch 
of the administration, and the gradual development 
of self-governing institutions, with a view to the pro- 
gressive realization of responsible government in 
India as an integral part of the British Empire.” He 
went at once to India, where, with the Viceroy and 
others, he traveled through the provinces for the pur- 
pose of hearing suggestions and criticisms from vari- 
ous native interests. Memorials in vast numbers 
were presented. Most of them strongly approved of 
a greater degree of self-government, but many ad- 
dressed by non-Brahmins and by Mohammedans op- 
posed the plan for fear that the Brahmins would con- 
trol. Opposition was also encountered from certain 
groups of native landowners. 

On July 4, 1918, an elaborate report signed by the 
Secretary and the Viceroy was laid before Parlia- 
ment. It strongly urges the adoption of a “ respon- 
sible” form of government, one in which those who 
advocate a policy may have an opportunity to apply 
it, while being held accountable to the electorate. 
Many vital changes are proposed, but space will per- 
mit the mention of only a few of the more important. 
There should be a gradual relaxation of the present 


control by Parliament and the Secretary of State, 
More natives should be added to the Governor- 
General's Executive Council. The Legislative As- 
sembly of India, which should take the place of the 
present Legislative Council, should have two-thirds 
of its membership elected on as broad a franchise as 
possible, and should be given greatly increased pow- 
ers. ‘‘ There should be, as far as possible, complete 
control in local bodies and the largest possible inde- 
pendence for them of outside control.” (Report of 
Indian Constitutional Reforms, cited above.) 

But it is in the provinces that the authors of the 
report hope to accomplish most in the immediate 
future. The elected members of the legislative coun- 
cils should have a substantial working majority. The 
franchise, which should be as broad as _ possible, 
should provide for the representation of minorities. 
The subjects of provincial administration, which 
should be considerably increased, should be grouped 
under two heads, “reserved” and “ transferred.” 
The governor in handling “ reserved subjects” must 
obtain the consent of an Executive Council, consist- 
ing of two persons named by himself. One must be 
a native. In handling “transferred subjects,” he 
must obtain the consent of a “ ministry,” named by 
himself from the elected members of the legislat.,e 
council, who shall hold their offices only for the life 
of that body. At regular intervals the list of “ trans- 
ferred subjects” should be increased until full re- 
sponsible government is obtained. 

The report, which covers 300 pages of closely- 
printed matter, concludes: “Our conception of the 
eventful future of India is a sisterhood of states, self- 
governing in all matters of purely local or provincial 
interest, in some cases corresponding to existing 
provinces, in others perhaps modified in area accord- 
ing to the character and economic interests of the 
people. Over this congeries of states would preside 
a central government, increasingly representative of 
and responsible to the people of all of them; dealing 
with matters, both internal and external, of common 
interest to the whole of India; acting as arbiter in 
interstate relations, and representing the interests of 
all India on equal terms with the self-governing units 
of the British Empire.” 

The proposed plan has met with hearty approval 
both in India and in England. We may reasonably 
assume that important modifications will be made, but 
there is no question that some plan embodying the 
underlying principles of the report will be finally 
adopted. When we recall that 94 per cent. of the 
population of India are illiterate, that only one out 
of 165 understand English, which under present con- 
ditions, it would seem, must remain the official lan- 
guage, that there are clashing religious and social in- 
terests throughout the country, the contemplated re- 
form will stand as one of the most notable advances 
toward that condition of world-wide democracy for 


which the Allied nations shed their blood. 
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Some Reflections on Classical History and Its 
Trend in America 


BY PROFESSOR FRANK FROST’ ABBOTT, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


With its meeting to-night this Association enters 
upon its fiftieth year. We may well pause for a 
moment to look back through the half century which 
is past, and forward into the future. It is not my 
purpose, however, to attempt any survey of the his- 
tory of the Association, to assess the value of its 
achievements, or to outline its policy for the future. 
That shall be left for another occasion and for other 
hands. ‘To-night I plan to speak of the development 
in the past and the prospects in the future of only 
one of the branches of study which it has fostered. 

This Association, as its first constitution announced, 
was founded “ for the advancement and diffusion of 
philological knowledge.” It included in its number 
scholars of many different interests, but group after 
group of them has left us to form organizations of 
their own. It could not have been otherwise, and we 
are proud of the fact that the history of our Associa- 
tion is to be read not simply in the annual volumes 
of its proceedings and transactions, but also in the 
records of the Modern Language Association and of 
the Oriental Society. 

Within the last few years another great subject has 
developed among us, and we may well ask whether its 
growth may be best furthered within our Association 
or not. 

That is the point to which I ask your attention to- 
night. I am thinking of the rapid growth in recent 
years of an interest in this country in classical his- 
tory, both within and without the limits of this Asso- 
ciation. How may we best promote its growth? 
What lines of development is it following? Is the 
history of Greece and Rome so closely related to 
classical study, that each will languish if severed 
from the other? Or is the vigorous and healthy 
growth of ancient history dependent upon cutting the 
bonds which have held us together in the past, as 
seemed to be true of our relations to modern language 
study some thirty-five years ago and to the study of 
the Oriental languages somewhat later? Finally, 
what would be the effect upon classical studies in our 
schools and colleges if ancient history is separated 
from them? These are questions which concern 
deeply the study and the teaching of subjects which 
we have much at heart, and they call for a serious 
answer. 

We can best attempt an answer to them by inquir- 
ing first what our conception of classical philology is, 
to discover whether ancient history may find a place 


1 Annual address of the President of the American Philo- 
logical Association, delivered at a joint meeting of the 
Association and of the Archeological Institute of America, 
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naturally within its field of study, for it is to classical 
philology that we have been led in the course of the 
last fifty years to limit our attention. 


It is interesting and not without value in this dis- 
cussion to turn aside for a moment from the practi- 
cal question which I have just raised, and to ask our- 
selves whether the complex of subjects which we 
know as classical philology is a science or not. The 
various groupings which have been given to these sub- 
jects by classical scholars may well excite doubt on 
this point. The different schemes of classification 
which have been adopted, for instance, by Bernhardi, 
Boeckh, Ritsche and Iwan Miiller, seem to show that 
the fields of study in which the classical student is 
interested are somewhat loosely related to one 
another, and may well lead us to wonder whether 
they constitute a unit or not, and whether conse- 
quently classical philology is a science or not. So far 
as I know, no such uncertainty is to be found among 
the students of mathematics, for instance, concerning 
the relation which the different branches of their sub- 
ject bear to one another. This diversity of opinion 
which prevails among classical scholars may seem to 
justify the view which was expressed by Bonnet some 
twenty years ago that there is no natural affinity be- 
tween the several branches of classical philology, but 
that we have included them in the range of our 
studies because one of them is necessary in recon- 
structing the life of antiquity. 

As I have just said, it would be interesting to dis- 
cuss this subject at greater length, but its settlement 
is not essential to our immediate purpose, and would 
carry us too far away from that object. To raise 
this point does, however, suggest a question which is 
vital to our discussion. What disciplines are properly 
included in the science of classical philology, or, if 
you prefer, in the complex of subjects which it is es- 
sential for the classical scholar to study and teach? 
Two theories on this matter have had more or less 
vogue. Down to the time of F. A. Wolf, from whose 
matriculation at Géttingen as philologiae studiosus 
we traditionally date the recognition of classical 
philology as a separate subject of study, no serious 
attempt had been made to define its purpose and 
scope. Wolf clearly enunciated the doctrine that the 
aim of the classical student was to acquire a complete 
knowledge of all phases of Greek and Roman life, 
and to use that knowledge in interpreting the literary 
remains of the Greeks and Romans. Within Wolf's 
own lifetime Niebuhr illustrated in his career this 
broad conception of the scope of classical studies in 
a way which is peculiarly pertinent to the subject in 
which we are interested this evening. He not only 
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brought out editions of Fronto and of fragments of 
certain orations of Cicero, but in his history of Rome 
he sketched in the background for the study of those 
writers. With him the critical study of history be- 
gins, and its beginnings have a peculiarly intimate 
connection with classical philology, because Nie- 
buhr’s famous theory of the origin of the early his- 
tory of Rome grew out of his study of the Odyssey 
in his early boyhood. 

Only once since Wolf's day has any attempt been 
made to reduce the range of classical studies within 
narrower limits than those outlined by Wolf and ex- 
emplified by Niebuhr. Gottfried Hermann in the 
early part of the last century tried to restrict the 
classicist to a narrow study of the language and the 
literature. In spite of his profound scholarship, his 
engaging style, and his skill as a teacher, his efforts 
failed. Many generations of classical scholars have 
taught and have illustrated in their writings the 
theory that it is the duty of the classical philologist 
to reconstruct Greek and Roman life and to interpret 
it to the modern world. They believe that the spirit 
of the Greeks and Romans and their ideals are best 
set forth in their literature, but that a larger duty de- 
volved upon the classical student than mere esthetic 
and grammatical exposition and criticism, however 
valuable they may be in themselves. The classical 
scholar of to-day accepts this broad interpretation 
of his mission which I have just outlined. A mere 
glance at bibliographies like those in the Bibliotheca 
Philologica Classica, the Revue de Philologie, or the 
Year’s Work in Classical Studies, discloses this fact, 
because it shows that the interests of the classicist 
range all the way from grammar to geography. 
Parenthetically it may be noted also that the expan- 
sion is not merely horizontal, so as to cover all the 
phases of Greek and Roman life during the flourish- 
ing days of those civilizations, but that it is perpen- 
dicular also, carrying us back into the beginnings of 
Mediterranean civilization and downward through the 
medium of vulgar Latin and the survival of classical 
culture, to establish, at last, a close connection be- 
tween the institutions of the ancient and of the mod- 
ern world. Having once accepted the comprehensive 
mission of reconstructing and interpreting the ancient 
world this expansion was logical and inevitable. We 
should have been recreant to the cause in which we 
have enlisted in not using to the best of our powers 
the great mass of material which epigraphy, papy- 
rology, and archeology, for instance, have put at our 
disposal in recent years. 

But there is another aspect of the matter which de- 
serves our attention. Not only is some acquaintance 
with a wide range of subjects a necessary part of the 
equipment of the classical philologist, even in reading 
bis authors, but a classical training is indispensable 
in pursuing those specific subjects which are not 
essentially grammatical or critical. To take an illus- 
tration which is pertinent to our main topic, the his- 
torian of Greece or Rome must not only read the 
writings of antiquity, but he must have an intimate 


acquaintance with Greek and Latin inscriptions, with 
all their difficulties in the way of technique and dia- 
lect, with archeology and with the many other sub- 
jects which will throw light on the political, social, 
and industrial life of antiquity. 

We have seen that many strong links of different 
sorts bind the study of ancient history and classical 
philology closely to each other. In its beginnings 
under Niebuhr ancient history is an outgrowth of 
classical study. It has been closely related to 
philology ever since Niebuhr’s time, and some ac- 
quaintance with it is essential to the classical student 
in carrying out his accepted purpose of portraying 
the life of antiquity, while to the student of ancient 
history a thorough knowledge of many fields of classi- 
cal study is indispensable. This last point should be 
borne in mind in estimating the soundness of a posi- 
tion which is often taken for granted. Many people 
may be inclined to reason that ancient history is a 
cross-section in the life of the human race, so to 
speak, and that therefore it should go with modern 
history. It is quite true that the histories of Greece 
and Rome which the scholar builds up from the 
material available to us form an integral part of the 
story of man, but it does not follow from that fact, as 
is often tacitly taken for granted, that research in the 
tield of classical history and the teaching of the sub- 
ject may not best be carried on by the classical stu- 
dent. The student of modern history does not need 
that peculiar technical training, which, as I tried to 
show a few minutes ago, is indispensable to the man 
who devotes himself to classical history. With the 
unthinking this analogical argument which I am com- 
batting takes the crude form that ancient history is 
history, and, therefore, it belongs in the department 
of history. With our fondness in this country for 
schematic classification, I am sorry to say that college 
faculties have sometimes seemed to base their ar- 
rangements on similarity in names rather than on a 
sound scientific and educational distinctions. They 
are actuated in a minor degree by the same high re- 
gard for consistent nomenclature which led a stranger 
trom a distant college who called on me several years 
ago to print on his visiting card, “ Professor of An- 
cient and Natural History.” 

Two objections may be urged against the close as- 
sociation of ancient history and classical philology, 
and they are both serious. The first one is that the 
ancient historian needs a careful training in historical 
methods, as well as a reasonable acquaintance with 
the histories of other periods. This point cannot be 
tco strongly urged. It is true that even in his gram- 
matical and philological studies the classicist has in- 
troduced the historical method, and is familiar with 
its use, but this is not enough. He should be trained 
in that method in the particular field in which he in- 
tends to work. My contention, however, is that the 
heavier part of his preparation must be in the field of 
classical study. If this fact is recognized, with the 
consequence to be drawn from it, it does not matter 
so much whether in college catalogues his name stands 
under the rubric “ History” or “ Classics.” 
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A more serious objection to the retention of ancient 
history under the egis of classical philology may lie 
in the fear that the classical student may write and 
teach the histories of Greece and Rome mainly with a 
view to the better interpretation of the Greek and 
Latin authors. This was true, I think, of the teach- 
ing of ancient history for many years. It was taught 
merely as a subsidiary or illustrative subject. For a 
long time classical departments in our colleges took a 
siepmotherly attitude toward it. If I may be per- 
mitted to illustrate this point out of my own experi- 
ence, I remember that twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
when I gave my first graduate course in Roman his- 
tory it seemed desirable to conceal the title under a 
philological misnomer. But we have outgrown that 
period entirely. Ancient history is coming into its 
rights. It is ceasing to be the handmaid of classical 
philology, and it is taking an independent position, 
as I hope to show clearly in a few minutes, when I 
come to say a few words about the progress of studies 
in classical history in this country. 

There is another aspect of this question of the rela- 
tion in the future of historical to philological study 
which intimately concerns this Association, which con- 
cerns all classical scholars and teachers throughout 
the country. As the study of the modern languages 
and of the Oriental languages, as well as our own 
subject, grew in complexity and variety, it was 
proper and inevitable that those who were working in 
these two fields should establish organizations of their 
own. By that action our field was limited in its ex- 
tent, but was still left as a unit, complete in itself. 
But by the formal separation of Greek and Roman 
history from classical philology, even though the re- 
sults of historical study are accessible to us, the field 
of our particular interests will be dangerously nar- 
rowed, and the future of the humanities will be 
gravely imperilled. Our teaching of Herodotus and 
Thucydides, of Livy and Tacitus will lose much of its 
vitality. But the danger of such a separation as I 
have mentioned is much more insidious and far-reach- 
ing than would appear from considering its effects in 
the case of particular classical authors. The sever- 
ance of studies in political, social, and industrial his- 
tory from philology is likely to obliterate or obscure 
our historical sense and to destroy our perspective, 
and the effects of it will show themselves in the char- 
acter of our investigations and teaching in all the 
different branches of our subject. . Almost within our 
own lifetime the historical method has come to pre- 
vail in classical philology, even in such _ peculiarly 
philological subjects as syntax, to the great advan- 
tage of our whole field of study. Its growth has 
been coincident with, if not partly attributable to, the 
increased interest in political history. To have this 
stimulus die out would indeed be a calamity. From 
the point of view of ancient history, one may look 
also with some anxiety at its possible detachment 
from classical philology. The peculiar equipment 
which it requires, as I have tried to show, differen- 
tiates it from the histories of other periods. It can 


rest securely only on a sound and thorough classical 
training, and its formal separation from classical 
studies is likely to weaken the foundation on which it 
stands. 

As the modern study of ancient history grew un- 
der Niebuhr out of classical philology, so in this 
country investigations in this field were first carried 
on by classical scholars, and the results of their study 
were first made known at the meetings and in the 
transactions of this Association. The first historical 
paper of which I find any record in our annual vol- 
umes was contributed by Prof. W. F. Allen, and ap- 
peared in the year 1880. The close connection which 
these early excursions into the historical field had 
with classical study is shown by the fact that several 
of the early papers take a passage in a classical au- 
thor as their starting-point, or they draw certain 
conclusions concerning the life and times of some 
Greek or Latin writer. However, with Professor 
Allen’s discussion before this Association in 1887 of 
“The Monetary Crisis in Rome, A.D. 88” a his- 
torical subject is treated for its own sake. 

If the time at our disposal would permit it, I 
should like to say something of the growth of classi- 
cal history in America out of its beginnings at the 
meetings of this Association. I should like to point 
out the stimulus which it received from the establish- 
ment of philological and historical periodicals in this 
country. We should find recognition of our progress 
in the welcome given to articles by American scholars 
on Greek and Roman history in journals across the 
water. It would be pleasant to call attention to the 
significance of some of the contributions which these 
scholars have made to our knowledge of the subject. 
We could with advantage trace the development of 
graduate study in classical history, and the rapid in- 
crease in the number of doctoral dissertations which 
American universities are sending out. A complete 
survey would take into account also the improvement 
of elementary textbooks and the improvement in the 
teaching of ancient history in our schools. 

But to follow the development of the subject in 
this country would require an entire paper for ade- 
quate treatment, and I am anxious to say a few words 
before closing about the lines which this development 
has followed. The trend in the study of the histories 
of Greece and Rome corresponds in a remarkable 
way with the tendencies in the material world and in 
the world of ideas. As in all other fields of human 
endeavor, there is a feverish eagerness to break 
through the line which separates the known from the 
unknown. To do this calls for the concentration of 
energy at a given small point of attack, with the re- 
sult that high specialization on the part of historical 
scholars has come in, some of them limiting them- 
selves, for instance, to chronology, and others spe- 
cializing in economic questions. This is not the place 
to discuss the good effects and the bad effects of this 
tendency. We are concerned here only with its ex- 
istence. 

A movement, however, which is of more immediate 
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interest is the movement to articulate the history of 
Greece and Rome during their flourishing periods 
with earlier and later times, and to bring their civili- 
zations into relation with the civilizations of other 
peoples. Three or four different factors seem to 
have been largely responsible for this development. 
For many years students of Greek and Roman his- 
tory had been accustomed to treat of the lives of these 
two peoples as if they were episodes unrelated to the 
experiences of peoples of earlier and later times. This 
conception took a concrete form in the practice of be- 
ginning Greek history and Roman history at certain 
accepted chronological points and of bringing them 
to an end respectively with the conquests or the death 
of Alexander and the “ Fall of Rome.” These limits 
were within the compass of one man’s strength; they 
were convenient to the book-maker; and adapted 
themselves to the school and college term. But we 
have fortunately broken away from these conventions. 
Edouard Meyer, for instance, has shown us that the 
early development of Rome is not to be regarded as 
an isolated phenomenon, but must be brought into 
close relation with the experiences of other peoples in 
the Italian peninsula, while Pais has shown its con- 
nection with events in Sicily and séuthern Italy and 
with the Greek colonies in those regions. These are 
only illustrations of the general belief that we cannot 
break up the story of ancient civilization into the de- 
tached units of Egyptian, Oriental, Greek, and Ro- 
man history, just as in natural science it is no longer 
possible to draw sharp lines of demarcation between 
chemistry and physics, or between chemistry and 
biology. 

This broadening of our conception of the histories 
of Greece and Rome in particular is due in no small 
measure to the discovery of a great mass of new mate- 
rial for both the early and the late periods. I have 
in mind, of course, the results of the excavations at 
Crete and in the other Aegean islands, the finds of 
papyri and ostraca in Egypt, and the publication of 
Greek and Latin inscriptions in a systematic and con- 
venient form. The discoveries in Crete have brought 
the Aegean islands, Egypt, Asia Minor, and Greece 
into close relations with one another and opened up 
the vista of Mediterranean civilization. 

Just as the discoveries in the Aegean islands have 
pushed back our knowledge of Mediterranean civili- 
zation into the early period, so the finds of papyri 
and ostraca have led to a recasting of the political, so- 
cial and industrial history of the Hellenistic period 
in which one of our own number has taken a distin- 
guished part. 

The publication of Greek and Latin inscriptions in 
an accurate, systematic and convenient form has not 
only served to enrich our knowledge of all phases 
of Greek and Roman life, but it has given a stimulus 
to the independent study of the several regional sec- 
tions of the ancient world. This is notably true of 
the Latin inscriptions. The editors of the Latin 
Corpus took a Roman province as a unit, and this 
conception has been accepted by epigraphists and his- 
torians, and has led to the reconstruction in whole or 


in part of the history of a large number of the Roman 
provinces. The old convention that the ancient 
world came to an end with the “ Fall of Rome” could 
have no place here, and many of these provincial his- 
tories have extended their surveys into the late period. 
Sometimes in these investigations national pride may 
have been a secondary motive, as in Lavisse’s great 
Histoire de France or in Gsell’s Histoire ancienne de 
UVAfrique du Nord. 

I have been speaking very briefly of the new ten- 
dencies which the study of classical history shows in 
consequence of the discovery of new material, because 
of the publication in accessible form of material pre- 
viously known, and on account of our broadened con- 
ception of the relations of the peoples of antiquity. 
In the interpretation of Greek and Roman life a still 
more profound change has come about in recent times. 
Speaking roughly, up to the seventies in the last cen- 
tury liberalism in politics and the doctrine of laissez 
faire were in the ascendant. These ideas affected the 
interpretation of ancient history. They perhaps led 
historians to take a sympathetic attitude toward 
democracy and democratic movements, and deadened 
the interest to some extent in autocracies and aris- 
tocracies. But in the seventies and in the decade 
immediately following, nationalism, imperialism and 
commercial rivalry between different peoples come to 
the front. This is the period which saw the unifica- 
tion of Germany and Italy, and the beginning of Ger- 
many’s industrial development. In England, Lord 
Beaconsfield brings forward his imperial policy. On 
this side of the ocean the East and the Far West are 
linked together by railways; Canada is consolidated 
and developed. In Asia, Japan awakes from her 
age-long sleep, and the partition of Africa among the 
Great Powers begins. This strong drift toward con- 
solidation, expansion, and industrial growth is re- 
flected in the works of the ancient historian from this 
time on. 

Perhaps we can see the new era foreshadowed even 
earlier in Mommsen’s attitude toward Cesarism in 
his history of Rome, which appeared in 1856, very 
soon after the collapse of the democratic movement 
on the continent. Of this work one of Mommsen’s 
admirers said twenty years ago: “ All idealists are 
treated in it with bitter scorn; and again and again 
the doctrine is laid down that only he who knows how 
to estimate and use material power, may count on suc- 
cess as a statesman.” At all events the new point of 
view is clearly noticeable in Beloch’s Attische Politik 
in 1884. The new school sympathizes with the ab- 
sorption of the small state into the great one, the 
maintenance of law and order at all hazards, the for- 
mation of a strong centralized government, and thé 
subordination of the individual to the state, and its 
sympathies find expression not only in the reinterpre- 
tation of political incidents in classical history and a 
new evaluation of the leaders who took part in them, 
but also in a heightened interest in such topics as the 
conquests of Alexander and the government of the 
Roman provinces. In 1911, Beloch opened his nar- 
rative of Greek history in the period subsequent to 
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Alexander with the statement: “ Die Kleinstaaterei 
war der Fluch der griechischen Nation,’ and two 
years later the tendency of the new school was ex- 
plicitly revealed by Wendland, who, as quoted by a 
recent writer, in speaking of the struggle between 
Athens and Macedonia, remarks: “One _ should 
strougly emphasize the superior merits of a thorough 
system of monarchical government and of military 
discipline.” 

This admiration for material power and this be- 
lief in territorial expansion, of which I have just 
spoken, have led to the writing of innumerable treat- 
ises on the organization of the Roman army, and 
monographs on campaigns and battles. When one 
looks over the bibliography of ancient history for the 
last fifteen years, and sees the portentous list of pub- 
lications in these fields one feels that the clouds of 
this great war were casting their shadows in advance. 
It may be taken as an interesting omen of the times, 
though only by way of coincidence, that the two most 
important contributions which we have had to Roman 
history since the war began were the story of the 
Punic Wars in the great histories of de Sanctis and 
Gsell. A survey of the bibliography of classical his- 
tory for recent years reveals another interesting ten- 
dency—I mean the extraordinary attention given to 
Roman history as compared with Greek. Perhaps 
the wider range of Roman history and its more ob- 
vious connection with our: own times explain this 
state of things in part, but I believe that the true ex- 
planation is to be found in the fact that the story of 
Rome is the story of imperialism par excellence in 
antiquity. 

Closely related in modern times to imperialism is 
industrial organization and trade rivalry. Interest 
in these subjects, too, begins to find expression in the 
writings on ancient history soon after the seventies. 
We may date its appearance perhaps from the pub- 
heation of Péhlmann’s brilliant monograph in 1884 
on over-population in the great cities of antiquity, 
followed a few years later by the history of com- 
munism and socialism in the ancient world. Since 
that date the economic interpretation of classical his- 
tory had had considerable vogue across the water, and 
the number of articles on economic subjects has been 
very large. ‘This natural tendency of the times has, 
of course, been much reinforced by the publication 
in recent years of large numbers of papyri which 
throw light on economic conditions in the past. 

If we compare the trend of research in classical 
history in America with that in the countries across 
the ocean, we notice certain points of difference and 
certain similarities. Some investigations we cannot 
pursue to advantage in this country. This is true, 
for instance, of studies which require an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the existing remains of antiquity and 
with topography and ethnology. However, the clas- 
sical schools at Athens and Rome have done a great 
deal to open even these fields to a certain number 
of students, and have given rise to many interesting 
papers on social and industrial conditions in Greece 
and Rome. 


lf we look at the fields open to us, we find the pre- 
occupation of historical students on the other side 
with the material development of Greece and Rome 
has been reflected here by able studies of Greek and 
Roman imperialism, by monographs and articles on 
the organization of the Roman army, on colonization, 
provincial government, and kindred subjects, but 
American interest has been more catholic than Euro- 
pean, if we may draw an inference from the titles of 
theses and of historical articles in our periodicals. 
Purely political, constitutional, administrative, and 
religious questions still engage a large part of our 
attention. A list, published this year, of seventeen 
doctoral dissertations in course of preparation by 
American students of Greek and Roman history con- 
tains seven on social conditions, six on constitutional. 
legal, and political questions, two on religious, and 
two on economic subjects. ‘The comparatively small 
number of dissertations on economic subjects which 
we notice here is in harmony with the fact that the 
purely economic interpretation of classical history is 
in less vogue here than it is abroad. 

With the exhaustion which the war has brought 
upon Europe, the responsibility for keeping before 
the world the significance of the Greek and Roman 
civilizations and their meaning for our own times, 
will rest more heavily upon America in the future 
than it has rested in the past, and it is a fortunate 
thing that the interest which America has shown in 
the subject is catholic, and that her methods of in- 
terpretation are broad. These two facts ought to in- 
sure advance, so far as our powers allow it, through 
the entire field and in the right direction. The last 
four years have not only exhausted the resources of 
one country after another, but they have left us face- 
to-face with a situation in the world of scholarship 
and education which it is our duty to bring back into 
harmony with the permanent needs of the country. 
For almost two years America has bent all her ener- 
gies to winning the war. Activities which did not 
contribute directly to the early attainment of that end 
have had scant consideration. Our pressing need 
was bombs, shrapnel, and asphyxiating gases, and 
men who could shoot, dig trenches, and pilot aero- 
planes. It was right and proper to turn our colleges 
into military camps and into schools for technical 
training, and classical scholars and teachers all over 
the country, like other citizens, have given them- 
selves up wholeheartedly to work for the common 
cause. But now with the return of normal conditions 
near at hand the pursuits and the studies on which we 
have centred all our attention for the last two years 
must drop back into their proper place and the hu- 
manities must resume the position which they held be- 
fore the war, the place in which they belong in any 
sound and enduring system of education, and upon 
each one of us rests the responsibility of seeing to it 
that liberal studies come into their own again. 

It is on account of this situation especially that I 
have ventured to-night to direct your attention to this 
particular side of classical philology, I mean to the 
history of Greece and Rome, because I believe that a 
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renascence of classical studies after the war will go 
far to save us from sinking again into the slough of 
materialism, and also because a study of the histories 
of Greece and Rome is of peculiar pertinence at the 
present time. In the solution of the great problems 
with which the close of this war has brought us face 
to-face, we need the help which may be had from the 
experience of other peoples, and in no direction may 
we turn with as much confidence for that help as to 
these two great nations of antiquity. The qualities 
of one of these two peoples complement those of the 
other, and it would be hard to say whether the life- 
story of the Greeks or of the Romans will help us 
more in settling the questions which confront us now 
at the conclusion of the war. We have been fighting 
to uphold the rights of the individual against an au- 
tocratic state. We have been fighting to protect the 
small state against the encroachments of the great 
one, and these political and social ideals we have 
learned from Greece. The struggle has been a battle 
between the world of sense and the world of spirit, 
and it is only with the clear, steady eyes of the Greek 
that we can see through the mists and clouds which 
envelop us now to the sky above. It is only when we 
make the world understand with them what things are 
worth while, that civilization will turn its face toward 
the light. But when we have set before ourselves the 
ends best worth aiming at, we need the common sense 
of the Roman in organizing society for the achieve- 
ment of those objects. As we read the Latin authors 
and the inscriptions, we come upon one after another 
of the political and social questions which face us to- 
day, and we see the method which the Roman tried in 
solving them. Whether those questions arise out of 
conditions peculiar to an oligarchy, a democracy, or 
an autocracy, we shall find them cropping up under 
the Roman empire. With a history covering more 
than a thousand years and embracing the experiences 
of many different races and religions, with social con- 
ditions ranging from the simplest to the most com- 
plex, with a political system running through the en- 
tire gamut from autocracy back to autocracy again, 
Rome was called on to meet almost every conceivable 
political and social situation. She attacked social 
questions like those of divorce, race suicide, and the 
best method of fostering the arts. She tried to keep 
down the high cost of living, to reduce an inflated 
currency, to introduce governmental supervision and 
control of industries, and to adopt an equitable sys- 
tem of taxation. In the field of politics she was con- 
fronted by a decline in popular government, by the 
evils which attend the establishment of bureaus and 
commissions, by municipal misgovernment, and by the 
difficulties involved in the government of alien peo- 
ples. A catalogue of the social, economic and politi- 
cal difficulties which she tried to solve reads like a 
list of the questions which lie before us to-day, and 
there can be no wiser way of attacking these ques- 
tions than by avoiding her mistakes and profiting by 
her successes in solving them. To these problems she 
applied herself with a fine disregard for consistency, 


but with an eye single to practical results, meeting 
all radical proposals with a stubborn opposition to 
change which permitted her progress, but maintained 
her stability and her vital connection with the past. 

Nowhere else can we find so well exemplified the 
ideals toward which the individual should strive, as in 
the story of the Greek, and nowhere else are the meth- 
ods of social organization so fully illustrated as in 
that of the Roman. How fatuous for the modern 
world not to take the fullest advantage of their rich 
and varied experience in the difficult times which are 
before us! From the life of these two peoples we 
have much to learn that will be of inestimable value to 
America and the world in reconstructing civilization 
out of the chaos of to-day, and it is for us, as students 
of antiquity, to interpret the lessons drawn from that 
history. 
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The British Empire and What It Stands For 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE F, ZOOK, 


Sometimes the Scotch boast that in all the long 
years of strife between England and Scotland they 
were never really conquered, but that in 16038 they 
gave England a king. On such occasions they refer 
to the time when Queen Elizabeth died and was suc- 
ceeded by James I, who was already King of Scot- 
land. A century later this personal union was made 
more effective by the union of the English and Scotch 
Parliaments. Since that time the united kingdoms 
have been known as Great Britain, and the flag popu- 
larly known as the Union Jack has been the symbol 
of it. In 1801, the Irish Parliament was also joined 
with the British Parliament, so that at the present 
time it is proper to speak of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

Strange as it now sometimes seems in the light of 
present-day world events, it was Great Britain from 
which the thirteen American colonies revolted in 1776 
and in the Revolutionary War won their independ- 
ence. In those days, however, the power of the 
British king was still very strong. The members of 
the House of Commons were selected by a very small 
body of electors, while both the King and Parliament 
were often dominated by the aristocrats of the House 
of Lords. In the hands of such men as these the par- 
liamentary supremacy fought for in the days of the 
Puritan Revolution had become a mockery and a de- 
lusion. Such a government could have little knowl- 
edge and less sympathy with the problems of the 
American colonists, and therefore there remained no 
choice but separation from the mother country. 

When one compares the present British government 
with that of a century and a half ago, it is easy to see 
that a marvelous revolution has taken place. Such a 
revolution has indeed occurred, and it is to the ever- 
lasting credit of Great Britain that 
bloodless as it has been complete. 


it has been as 
The transforma- 
tion from aristocracy to democracy has been made 
gradually as it seemed to be demanded by the people 
themselves, without those epochs of revolutionary 
violence which have been necessary in the history of 
almost every other nation in its progress toward lib- 
erty and democratic government. 

The absence of these periods of violence in the his- 
tory of Great Britain may account in no small. degree 
for the failure on the part of many people to appre- 
ciate the complete transformation which has come over 
the character of the British government during the 
last century. For that reason it may not be amiss to 
mention briefly a few of the prominent changes which 
have been made. In the first place, there have been 
four great parliamentary reform bills in British his- 
tory, 1882, 1867, 1885 and 1918, at which times the 
election districts for the House of Commons have 
been more nearly equalized and the suffrage extended 
to a larger and larger number of people. Before the 
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first of these reform bills was passed not more than 
one person out of every twenty-four enjoyed the right 
to vote. In the recent act of January, 1918, the suf- 
frage was extended to practically all men over the 
age of twenty-one and to women over the age of 
thirty, so that in the election held in December, 1918, 
one person out of every three in Great Britain was 
allowed to vote. The persons thus elected to the 
House of Commons select their leaders, the chief one 
of whom is known as the Prime Minister. At present 
this is David Lloyd George, the son of a Welsh 
schoolmaster. He is the real leader of the British 
nation; the king, like the British flag, being only a 
symbol of the nation. No ministry can remain in 
office once it fails to command a majority of votes in 
the House of Commons. Upon such occasions a new 
election is held immediately to enable the people to 
determine what the policy of the government shall be. 
In any case, a new election must be held once in every 
five years, except in crises such as the Great War, 
when the election was put off for several years. 

It is natural that a House of Commons made up of 
members selected in this popular manner should have 
exerted itself to pass democratic measures during the 
lest century. It is impossible to mention more than 
a few of these laws, such as the extension of educa- 
tion; the financial assistance rendered to the Irish 
peasants to buy their land; and the acts providing old 
age pensions and insurance against sickness and ac- 
cidents. In addition to these are the innumerable 
statutes passed from time to time providing shorter 
hours of work under conditions that safeguard the 
health and morals of the millions who work in Brit- 
ain’s factories, shops and mines. In many of these 
instances, Great Britain has taken steps far in ad- 
vance of anything that has been done in any other 
country in the world, including the United States. 

For many years the British Empire, just as the 
United States, endeavored to avoid entangling al- 
liances with other nations. As long as Great Britain’s 
interests did not appear to be jeopardized this policy 
of “Splendid Isolation,” as it was once derisively 
called, seemed to be justified. When, however, in 
the course of the Boer War, Great Britain realized 
that more than one nation, including Germany, was 
ready to take advantage of any sigu of weakness on 
her part, it was natural that some change in her for- 
eign policy should be determined upon. For this rea- 
son she consented to make an alliance with Japan 
which has subsisted to the present day. Shortly after 
that, the steps taken by the former Kaiser to build 
up a powerful navy and to extend his empire in Asia 
Minor and Africa, caused France and Great Britain, 
in 1904, to come to a good understanding, which has 
been referred to as the “ Entente.” The obligations 
assumed upon this occasion seem to have been largely 
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of an oral nature, and it is said that not even the 
French themselves knew, in August, 1914, that Great 
Britain would cast in her lot with the valiant French 
army. Great Britain’s sense of justice was so 
aroused at the ravaging of innocent Belgium, how- 
ever, and at the imminent peril to the democracy of 
the world, should the Kdiser win, that in that dark 
hour of the world’s history she decided not to shirk 
her responsibilities. Knowing, therefore, that her 
army was entirely unprepared and that thousands, 
perhaps millions, of her young men would never re- 
turn from the war’s awful maelstrom, she threw all 
of her energy into the battle against the invader. 

At the time war was declared against Germany on 
August 4, 1914, the regular army of Great Britain 
consisted of about 450,000 soldiers, many of whom 
were in the outlying British possessions. Besides 
these, there were 250,000 “ territorials,” a force much 
like our former National Guard. Lord Kitchener at 
once called for 100,000 volunteers and got them within 
two weeks. From that time on the number of volun- 
teers increased enormously. In the fifth week alone, 
250,000 young men came forward and offered their 
services to the country. By September 30, 1914, one 
million men had volunteered. One year later, the 
number was 4,750,000, which is by far the largest 
volunteer army ever raised in the history of the world. 
Notwithstanding this immense number of men in the 
army, it was deemed necessary to call every available 
man into the service, and therefore Parliament passed 
the National Registration act in July, 1915. Those 
who were not called into active service were regis- 
tered so as to be available for any work which might 
be serviceable to the country. By this means the 
number of men in the British army and navy was, ac- 
cording to Premier Lloyd George, increased to about 
6,250,000 before the close of the war. If the United 
States had raised a similar proportion of its total 
population for military purposes, we should have had 
a stupendous army and navy numbering 15,000,000 
men. 

Of the vast army raised by Great Britain, many 
thousands served on the battle-fronts of Mesopotamia, 
Palestine, Italy, Salonica and Fast Africa. By far 
the greatest number, however, helped to fight the bat- 
tles of the French and the Belgians on the Western 
front. From the time Kitchener’s “ contemptible lit- 
tle army” of 125,000 men, as the former German 
Emperor derisively called it, was overwhelmed at 
Mons in August, 1914, through more than four years 
of bitter struggle, the ever-growing British army 
faced the boastful Germans. From the early days 
when each soldier had only so many cartridges doled 
out to him, Britain’s army lived to see the day when, 
accompanied by airplanes, tanks, huge guns, and all 
the other paraphernalia of war, it helped to drive 
the Germans from French territory; and at last, on 
November 11, 1918, as was befitting, it rested on its 
arms on the glorious battlefield of Mons with the 
Germans begging for peace. 

Lest one should forget to count the cost of the 
glorious victory won by the United States and the 


Allies one should remember that next to France, 
Great Britain suffered most. More than two mil- 
lion British soldiers were wounded in battle, and 
658,655 others will never return, having paid the su- 
preme price. But the spirit of Great Britain rests on 
her dead as well as her living, and the whole world 
knows that they did not die in vain. Moreover, it 
was not only British men who sacrificed; for British 
women stepped cheerfully forth into the mills and 
munition factories to replace their husbands and sons 
who had gone to the front. In January, 1918, there 
were 1,442,000 women who had taken the place of men 
in the British Isles. ‘‘ We promised the boys that we 
would deliver the goods—and they shall be deliv- 
ered,’ was the spirit in which they went to work. 
The democracy of the world, therefore, owes its safe- 
guarding not only to those who fought valiantly in the 
war, but also to those who toiled ceaselessly at home 
in order to supply coal, clothing, munitions and ships. 

In addition to the enormous number who labored in 
mills and factories, thousands of war workers also 
helped to plow up the pastures of England in order 
to plant staple crops for a supply of food. In 1918 
two million acres more land, an increase of 33 per 
cent., was under cultivation in England alone than 
in 1916. Add to this 1,800,000 acres increase in 
Scotland and Ireland, and one gets almost four mil- 
lion additional acres under cultivation. This is such 
a striking increase in cultivation that one may well 
assume that Great Britain has not been so nearly self- 
supporting in agricultural products for many years. 

These are only a few of the things accomplished 
by Great Britain in the war against German au- 
tocracy. Literally it would have been impossible to 
do any of them had it not been for the British fleet. 
Not a soldier could have been transported across the 
English Channel to the battlefields of France, not to 
speak of Palestine, Salonica and Mesopotamia, if 
Great Britain had not controlled the seas. Indeed, 
without Britain’s superior sea power the rest of the 
world, helpless and impotent, including the United 
States, would have been compelled to look on while 
Germany speedily crushed France to the ground. 
But happily the British navy, through storm and 
tempest, winter and summer, safeguarded the trans- 
portation of more than thirteen million troops to and 
from England, Scotland, Ireland, Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, South Africa and India. It was the 
British navy which protected the freedom of the seas 
against the attacks of German submarine pirates on 
neutral vessels. It was the British who placed their 
merchant vessels at our disposal and transported al- 
most one-half of the American army to France. In- 
deed, America can have nothing but gratitude for the 
assistance rendered to our country by the British navy 
during the perilous four years of the war. More- 
over, it should be remembered that Great Britain pos- 
sesses colonies and dependencies on which the sun 
never sets. Then, too, in 1914, she had to guard her 
fleet of merchant vessels, almost 20,000,000 tons, 
which was larger than the merchant tonnage of all the 
rest of Europe put together. 
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If Great Britain's enormous navy and merchant 
marine had been used in times of peace to prevent 
others from trading freely to her ports and to British 
possessions, the rest of the world might reasonably 
have complained of this tyranny. ‘As is perfectly 
well known, however, the ports of Great Britain and 
her colonies are open to the rest of the world with less 
discrimination and upon a lower basis of tariff duties 
than is true of any other great nation. Such is Great 


Britain’s important contribution to the freedom of the 
seas. 


-Thus far it might well be assumed that to those lit- 
tle British Isles in the North Sea belonged all the 
credit for Britain’s marvelous performance of the last 
four years. ‘To do so would be far from true; in- 
deed, it would be great injustice to the dependencies 
and colonial commonwealths that all go to make up 
the British Empire. Great Britain is the mother of 
colonies, many of which are so large and important 
that they are.now by common consent regarded as on 
a parity with the great majority of sovereign states 
over the world. Such a proud position they have at- 
tained largely because the mother country has been 
wise enough to allow them almost complete self-gov- 
ernment. They are in fact in all but name independ- 
ent nations, yet intensely loyal to the mother country 
and the empire. 

At first thought such a position seems difficult for 
the average American to understand. Did we not 
once, after a long and bitter struggle, cast off the rule 
of the mother country never more to return? How, 
then, can it be that others have been content to re- 
main within the fold we refused to accept? Here, 
perhaps, every Britisher knows the answer better 
than anyone else. From the American Revolution, 
Great Britain learned how to govern colonies. She 
learned how to govern them by allowing them to gov- 
ern themselves. She began to appreciate that her 
colonies were part and parcel in the customs and tra- 
ditions of Britain, and that among these none stood 
out bolder since the days of Magna Charta than lib- 
erty. Sometimes Americans forget that our aspira- 
tion for liberty has an ancient and honorable origin. 
Sometimes we forget that when the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed on the rocky shore of Massachusetts they 
brought with them even more than the traditions of 
centuries of British aspiration for liberty and free- 
dom; they brought with them also a great system of 
law. Every state in our great union, save one, 
Louisiana, has based its legal system on that great 
body of English legal experience known as the Com- 
mon Law. In our townships and our counties we see 
the reflection of the same local divisions in England. 
In our state legislatures and in Congress itself we 
have followed the experience of Great Britain, the 
mother of parliaments. To Great Britain then we 
owe these and many other political institutions that 
have stood the test of time and experience so admir- 
ably. 

These same traditions and political institutions 
have also been transferred to Great Britain’s self- 
governing dominions, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 


land, South Africa, have for all practical purposes 
complete control of their internal affairs. They may 
levy tariff duties as they will, even against the prod- 
ucts of the mother country itself. They may develop 
their own armies and navies as they wish. They may 
participate or not, as they choose, in the wars in 
which the mother country is engaged. What a happy 
position, for all the while the colonies have been safe 
from foreign menace by the mighty arm of the British 
fleet! In one respect only have the self-governing 
commonwealths lacked perfect equality with the 
mother country. So far their foreign relations with 
the United States and other powers have been con- 
ducted by British representatives. How a change in 
this system can be effected, is a difficult problem for 
the future. That it will be effected, however, no one 
doubts, for even before the war began, several im- 
perial conferences were held in which the problem of 
securing a closer union and co-operation among all 
elements of the empire was the chief topic of discus- 
sion. During the period of the war, there have been 
other imperial conferences for the same purpose. 
Moreover, prominent colonial officials have been con- 
stantly in touch with affairs in London, and by their 
aid and advice have helped very materially in guiding 


the mother country through the perilous four years 
of war. 


Of first rate interest to us among Britain’s great 
commonwealths should be our neighbor to the north, 
the Dominion of Canada. How little we know about 
her! So little, indeed, that it is seldom an average 
American is able to repeat the names of four promi- 
nent Canadians. One is tempted to remark that 
through the busy activity of our newspapers the 
names of the Mexican bandits are better known. But 
here again, as is so often true, popular report gives 
little clue to the things of importance. Canada is a 
young nation with enormous boundaries, which dur- 
ing the recent decades she has been quietly, but stead- 
ily, filling out with sturdy pioneer citizens, many of 
whom have emigrated from the United States. 
Stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific runs the 
boundary line, 4,000 miles long, which separates 
Canada from the United States. Yet along this, the 
longest boundary line separating any two countries in 
the world, there rise the menacing towers of not a 
single fortress on either side; no military garrisons 
are there; and no strategic railways are built for the 
speedy transportation of troops to points of possible 
attack. They are not necessary when the people of 
two great nations have put their trust in popular edu- 
cation and democratic government, the two bulwarks 
of national success and happiness. Since 1867 the 
Dominion of Canada has been a federation of prov- 
inces much like our own union of states. Each prov- 
ince has its own government elected by the people, 
who also choose members of the House of Commons, 
sitting at Ottawa, the capital. Just as in Great 
Britain, the majority in the Canadian House of Com- 
mons determines who shall compose the ministry and 
the policies which are to be pursued. In this way, 
the rule of the people is assured. 
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When the war broke out in August, 1914, the Brit- 
ish navy guarded the seas and the Canadian people 
were safe from all possible invasion. Nevertheless, 
where the principle upon which their government was 
founded was at stake, they would not on any account 
keep out of the struggle. Out of a population that 
numbers only a little over 7,000,000 people they 
raised 552,000 men, mostly volunteers. Practically 
all of these men saw active service overseas, where 
upon numerous occasions they acquitted themselves 
with imperishable glory. For glory they paid, too, 
because out of this valiant army there were 160,000 
casualties. Many lie buried on the fields of Flanders, 
and others there are, thousands of them, in Canada 
to-day who will go through life without the limbs 
they gave for their country and the principles it 
stood for. 

Far away in the Pacific lie Britain’s island com- 
monwealths of Australia and New Zealand. Nature 
seems to have done its utmost to isolate them from 
British rule, but, since it is not the bonds of force 
but rather the bonds of freedom which bind Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand to the mother country, they 
too threw in their lot against Germany without the 
least hesitation. It was Australian troops which oc- 
cupied Germany’s possessions in the East Indies. It 
was the Anzacs who fought so bravely at Gallipoli 
and in Palestine. Australia alone raised over 417,000 
men, every one of them a volunteer. Of these 330,000 
saw service somewhere on the battlefront. And so 
far as they could be rewarded Australia paid them 
well at the rate of $1.50 per day for every day in the 
week. Indeed, Australia and New Zealand, like all 
the other British colonies, were not called on for a 
farthing of contribution toward the expense of the 
war by the mother country, but of her own free-will, 
Australia raised millions of dollars in loans and taxes 
for the conduct of the war. 


But perhaps the conduct of South Africa is even 
more striking than that of Canada and Australia. It 
was orily twenty years ago, let us remember, that the 
Boers were engaged in deadly combat with Great 
Britain in which they lost their independence and be- 
came British colonies. A great many there were, and 
among them thousands in America, who condemned 
Great Britain for the Boer war. But whatever may 
be the merits of that controversy it should be remem- 
bered that Great Britain inflicted not a penny of tri- 
bute on the conquered land. Indeed, almost imme- 
diately she made arrangements to assist the Boers 
financially to repair the damage of the war. Within 
a few years after that she conferred free government 
upon the various states in South Africa. Finally, 
when they themselves had agreed upon the form of a 
united popular government, in 1909—only seven years 
after the Boer war—Great Britain welcomed the 
Union of South Africa into the comity of her free 
colonial commonwealths. As Samuel Gompers de- 
clared in a recent statement: “ The very fact that the 
Boers of South Africa, after Great Britain had con- 
quered them and given them the opportunity for self- 
government and self-development, that these people, 


conquered less than two decades before, should volun- 
teer to enter the service of the mother country in the 
common cause, is the greatest tribute ever paid to a 
nation.” 

Moreover, to their everlasting credit, the South 
Africans have not only been passively good British 
subjects, but they have taken a very active part in the 
conduct of South African affairs. As soon as the 
union was instituted in 1909, General Botha, who 
had been one of the ablest opponents of the British in 
the Boer war, became the South African prime minis- 
ter, an office he holds to the present day. Through 
his energy and zeal German Southwest Africa and 
German Southeast Africa were wrested from.the foe 
to whom the South Africans are determined they shall 
never be returned. Another Boer general, Jan 
Smuts, also figured very prominently in the conquest 
of the German colonies. Until recently General 
Smuts has been the South African representative in 
the British imperial war cabinet in London, where his 
exceptional loyalty and ability have been the subject 
of universal commendation. 


It may perhaps be suggested that the most signi- 
ficant test of Britain’s ability to govern colonies does 
not after all come in connection with the self-govern- 
ing commonwealths where the European immigrants 
dominate, but rather in India and Egypt which are 
almost completely inhabited by a people alien to Brit- 
ish customs and institutions. No one appreciates bet- 
ter than the British themselves that they have made 
a number of stupid mistakes, for instance, in India by 
the attempt to introduce English education and legal 
practices. Such mistakes have been rather rare, how- 
ever, for the average Britisher, though occasionally a 
little obstinate, learns his lessons quickly and well 
in the school of practical experience. In India, 
Great Britain has a dependency one-half the size of 
the United States, with a population of 315,000,000. 
This enormous population varies from the highly in- 
telligent, though very exclusive Brahmins, to the mil- 
lions of poor and ignorant agricultural toilers. Again, 
the people vary in religion so decidedly that the dan- 
ger of religious warfare is never absent. To govern 
a country with all these complications and many more 
has not been a simple matter. Nevertheless, by al- 
lewing the people complete freedom in their social 
and religious customs; by giving them almost com- 
plete control of their local affairs; by setting up a 
central government in which the natives are obtain- 
ing an increasing representation; by conducting this 
government through accustomed channels; and by de- 
veloping the country economically, the British have 
won the confidence of the great mass of people and 
added prosperity to a country which, on account of 
its enormous population and low stage of economic de- 
velopment, has hitherto lived on the verge of starva- 
tion. 

In its appreciation, therefore, for the benefits of 
British rule, India and Egypt did not revolt, as Ger- 
many confidently expected at the beginning of the 
war. In view of the reports of discontent which have 
always been industriously spread concerning British 
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rule in India, perhaps it was enough to expect her to 
remain quiet and peaceful, but India did not think so. 
Not long ago the world was astonished to find that up 
to August 1, 1918, India had contributed no fewer 
than 1,115,189 men to the British army. ‘The Indian 
army alone, therefore, numbered more than one-half 
the forces which America had in France at the close 
of the war. To the Indian army, indeed, Great 
Britain owes a large part of her success in conquer- 
ing Mesopotamia and Palestine. It can hardly be a 
pleasant reflection for the Sultan of Turkey, who 
claims to be the head of the Moslem world, that it 
was very largely men of his own faith who, fighting 
under the banner of a nation they had learned to trust 
and admire, caused the downfall of Turkey. 


Such is a brief review of what Great Britain has 
stood for in the last century, and what she and her 
world dominion have accomplished in the bloody war 
which has come to such a happy conclusion. With 
Great Britain and its democracy of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the United States found a congenial associate 
in the Great War. If, as we believe, most firmly, 
democracy conduces to friendship and trust among 
countries, Great Britain and America may’ well be 
the leaders in the forthcoming league of democratic 
nations. Indeed, as Lord Bryce recently declared: 
“May the American and the British people stand to- 
gether forever in peace as they have done in war, to 


the end that their co-operation shall be for the good 
of all mankind.” 


The Far East: a Suggested Addition to Our 
Reconstructed History Curriculums 


BY PROFESSOR K,. 8. LATOURETTE, DENISON UNTVERSITY. 


The past four and a half years have impressed 
upon us as never before the unity of the world and 
the hopelessness of any attempt to preserve our tra- 
ditional American isolation. Since the day when a 
pistol shot at Serajevo set in motion a chain of events 
which brought American armies to Europe and 
Siberia, we dare not ignore unrest in any of the great 
storm centers of the earth. Particularly must Amer- 
icans be prepared to give heed to events in the Far 
East. Here, in India, China, Japan, and the ad- 
joining districts dwells half the human race, and by 
no means an uncivilized half. With China and 
Japan our relations are increasingly intimate. Events 
of great importance during the past few months have 
bound our fate more closely than ever into the bun- 
dle with that of these trans-Pacific neighbors. If we 
are not to blunder, we must have a nation which is 
well-informed in the history, characteristics, and 
problems of these peoples across the sea. A well- 
meaning but ignorant public opinion, swayed as some- 
times it has been by all-informed, hopelessly biased, 
and even sinisterly influenced men, is 
menace. 

In the formation of an intelligent public opinion 
our history departments should have an important 
share. Our experience in the late war has taught us 
how important to our nation is a comprehension of 
the historical background of Europe, and how valu- 
able a part men of our profession have, not only in 
enlightening and educating the public, but in mold- 
ing the terms of peace. It should not require another 
world war to teach us the importance of acquiring and 
transmitting an adequate knowledge of the historical 
background of that half of the race which lives in the 
east and the southeast of Asia. 

Heretofore our historians have largely ignored the 
Far East. We have confined our efforts almost ex- 
clusively, and perhaps rightly, to our own land and 
that direct line of cultural development which comes 


a growing 


down through the Near East, the Mediterranean 
World, and Western Europe, and by which our civili- 
zation and history has primarily been shaped. A 
new day has dawned, however, and for better or for 
worse the life which we label Occidental is mingling 
inextricably with that of the Far Orient. The world 
is becoming a unit, and in the future our half can 
ignore the other only at its peril. We label as pro- 
vincial that conception which styled China the Mid- 
dle Kingdom, and regarded all outsiders as barbar- 
ians. We would do well to ask whether we ourselves 
are not guilty of a similar and less excusable narrow- 
ness of outlook. In less than thirty collegiate institu- 
tions do we show evidence of enough interest in the 
lar East to devote to its history even a one semester 
course. Many of our largest universities ignore it 
entirely in their catalogues. The output of scholarly 
work in the field is lamentably small, and a large pro- 
portion of the few specialists, we boast, have been 
imported from England and Germany. 

It would seem that in this post bellum period of re- 
construction when we are reshaping our history cur- 
riculums we should take the opportunity to make a 
place for the Far East. Ought not the time to be 
near when in every college we will have devoted to 
the field at least a one semester three hour course? 
Actual experience has proved such a measure to be 
both feasible and popular, even in our smaller col- 
leges. One successful plan has been to devote five 
weeks to India, six to China, five to Japan, and the 
remainder to the Philippines and the other smaller 
districts of the neighborhood. There are available 
recently written texts for each of the three first coun- 
tries, and with their help any well-trained student 
of history can feel prepared after a summer’s reading 
to do a reasonably good piece of instruction. A 
combination of lecture, discussion, and recitation can 
be used, and for each of the three major countries the 
pupil can be assigned a topic for reading and special 
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report either in the form of an outline or an essay 
A fairly well-rounded reference library adequate for 
most of the needs of such a course can be acquired 
for from one to two hundred dollars, and in Asia, the 
monthly journal of the American Asiatic Association, 
there are timely and authoritative articles on current 
topics put in so attractive a dress as to interest the 
most indifferent. It would seem that some such plan 
ought to be adopted even where the department is so 
under-staffed as to preclude the course being offered 
more than once every third year. 

Ought we not also to see in our larger universities 
more than one course in the field? If our historians 
are to be called upon at all generally to teach the 
Far East—and unless we are hopelessly blind to the 
problems of the age that time must come—do not 
those graduate schools where most of the training for 
the profession is given owe it as a duty to their task 
and to the public to offer more than incidental or ele- 
mentary work in the field? Ought not each of our 
more important history faculties to contain in their 
number at least one man who shall devote the major 
part or all of his time to the study and teaching of 
the Far East? Such men are rather hard to find, but 
were there a certain and steady demand the supply 
would increase. Such courses for the present might 
not be largely elected, but if the teaching were good 
it would require only a few years’ cultivation to de- 
velop an appetite for it. May we not even hope that 
in time there will be three or four institutions in each 
of which two or three men will be devoting their en- 
tire time to research and instruction? 

Should we not also strive for an increased output of 
authoritative historical studies on Far Eastern topics? 
The public is certainly in need of them; the American 
output of such books and articles is alarmingly slight, 
and misinformation and superficial thinking flaunt 
themselves in our yellow press or in less wanton garb 
find their way into the pages of our sober periodicals, 
and obtain a hearing on our public rostrums. Ought 


we not to encourage more of our graduate students to 
major in the Far East? For most of these such a 
plan would involve a three or four years’ residence 
abroad to acquire the language and the understanding 
which comes of close contact with the peoples studied. 
This, however, is rather readily accomplished in these 
days when government and missionary schools are 
looking eagerly for teachers. Perhaps most of these 
raen would need to content themselves on their re- 
turn to America with giving only the minor part of 
their teaching time to Far Eastern subjects, but their 
research and writing could be devoted to the field, and 
they would have the satisfaction that comes to those 
who do pioneering for a worthy cause. 


In the last place, ought we not to give more atten- 
tion to those students from the Far Orient who are 
now in our midst? In our colleges and universities 
are many scores of Hindus, over a thousand Chinese, 
and several hundred Japanese students. Some of 
these are even now specializing in the history of their 
native lands, and have already produced interesting 
and valuable studies. Many more, if given a little 
encouragement, might either as a side interest or as a 
major occupation devote themselves to history, and 
not only produce books which would be of value in 
interpreting the Orient to the Occident, but become 
active in furthering sanely conducted historical re- 
search and teaching in their home countries, and in 
interpreting the West to the East. 


Some, in fact, are 
already doing so. 


These are days in which it is both easy and neces- 
sary to think on fresh lines and to hew out new paths. 
There is open to historians a great opportunity to aid 
in furthering world-wide understanding between 
great and divergent peoples, and to prepare the way 
for intelligent action. If we persist in our provin- 
cialism, in our neglect of half of the human race, the 
nation may well accuse us of blindness to our task 
and faithlessness to our trust. 


The Drama of the Powers 
The Nations of Europe in Dialogue from June to September, 1914 


BY DOUGLAS HORTON, 


PROLOGUE. 


For a complete understanding of the causes of the 
World War, it is necessary on the one hand to know 
what attitude each nation took towards its European 
neighbors in its published utterances just prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities, and on the other hand to have 
such acquaintance with the foreign policy of each na- 
tion during the fifteen years previous, as to be able to 
read into each published utterance the motive which 
lay behind it. 

In 1815, Europe was so exhausted by the wars of 
Napoleon that she decided to have peace. Accord- 
ingly, the largest nations divided up the territory as 
they saw fit, and constituted themselves a committee, 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


known as “The Concert of Europe,” to keep the 
peace. ‘These nations were Britain, France, Austria, 
Prussia and Russia; and in 1900 the same combina- 
tion remained, excepting that Italy had been added, 
and Prussia had grown into Germany. One of the 
first steps they took to ensure peace was to make Bel- 
gium permanently neutral in 1839, guaranteeing that 
if any one of them violated her neutrality, all the rest 
would come to her rescue. 


The one weak spot in this “ committee” was that 
there was no chairman; and the European history of 
the last century has been the struggle for this posi- 
tion. In such a contest as this, party lines are al- 
ways formed; and in 1910 the two parties were the 
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“Triple Alliance” and the “ Triple Entente,’ the 
former made up of Germany, Austria and Italy, the 
latter, of Britain, France and Russia. Italy and 
Britain were only loosely affiliated with their “ par- 
ties.” 

In the decade before the war, the two groups of 
nations tried their strength in two places, Morocco, 
and the Balkans; and in both instances, the Alliance 
was worsted. Morocco was wanted by both France 
and Germany for colonization purposes. Behind 
these two nations stood the two great alliances. In 
1905, the Kaiser stopped off at a Moroccan port and 
made a speech. This aroused such suspicion in the 
Entente that a conference of the nations had to be 
called; and at this gathering France won her point 
against Germany. In 1908, when a German consul 
in Morocco shielded some deserters from the French 
army, the Hague Tribunal, to which the question was 
submitted, gave a decision in favor of France. Fi- 
nally, in 1911, when Germany had again brought the 
Entente about her head by sending a warship to a 
Moroccan port, the compromise which closed the in- 
cident was a defeat for Germany and the Triple Al- 
liance. In these three diplomatic engagements Ger- 
many completely lost her prestige in Morocco. 

From then on, the Balkans became the centre of at- 
tention; here the game was played for their alliances 
by Austria on the one hand, and Russia on the other, 
each of these nations coveting control in this area. 
In 1908, the former annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
two Balkan provinces. Russia protested, but having 
little support from France and Britain, who were not 
then interested in the Balkans, had to submit to her 


rival. This was a plain victory for the Triple Al- 
liance, but it was shortlived. In 1912 the first Bal- 
kan war occurred: Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece and 


Montenegro against Turkey. The Triple Alliance, 
having supplied Turkey with arms and officers, con- 
fidently expected her to win, and the complete rout of 
Turkey was a severe defeat to the Alliance. 
second Balkan war, which followed the first imme- 
diately, Serbia, Greece, Montenegro and Turkey were 
pitted against Bulgaria, who claimed the lion’s share 
of the spoils of the first war. To this claim, Aus- 
tria, who was worried over the rise of Serbia, egged 
Bulgaria on; and in the defeat of Bulgaria, the Tri- 
ple Alliance received another blow. Serbia openly 
despised Austria. The Alliance—especially Germany 
and Austria—thus defeated in both Morocco and the 
Balkans, felt that something must be done to re- 
establish their prestige. 

The following dialogue, which gives in a sentence 
the gist of every officially published utterance of the 
Foreign Departments of the various governments 
from June to September, 1914, offers the reader the 
opportunity of making an accurate judgment as to 
who was immediately responsible for precipitating the 
awful war. 

June 28. 


Austria—The Archduke Franz Ferdinand and the 
Duchess of Hohenburg have been assassinated 
at Serajevo. 


In the 


Jury 1. 
Serbia—I am not guilty of the assassination. 


Juty 9. 
Serbia—The Crown Prince Alexander is receiving 
threatening letters from Austria every day. 


Jury 14. 

Serbia—The press of Austria is kindling feeling 
against me. 

Jury 16. 

France—My president and prime minister have left 
for Russia. 

Jury 19. 

Serbia—I want to be friendly with Austria, and will 
show her any favor consistent with my dig- 
nity. 

Jury 20. 

Britain—Austria will doubtless act reasonably with 
regard to Serbia. 

I’'rance—My president and prime minister have ar- 
rived in Russia. 

Jury 21. 

France—The weakness of the German stock exchange 
must mean that she is getting anxious about the 
Serbian question. 

Jury 22. 


France—Austria should be moderate with Serbia, but 

; I am afraid she will not. 

Austria—I am compelled to take measures to stop the 
movement in Serbia which is threatening me. 


Jury 23. 

Britain—If Austria gives a time limit for Serbia to 
reply to her note, she may inflame the whole 
world. 

France—Germany favors using a strong hand against 
Serbia, and Russia says that the guilty ought 
to be punished. 

Serbia—Austria has given me a note to be answered 
within two days. 

Austria—I am compelled to present the following ul- 
timatum to Serbia: 

1. You must suppress the hatred of your people 
toward me. 

2. Dissolve the Narodna Odbrana, the Slavic 
Society. 

8. Eliminate the feeling against me in the pub- 
lic schools. 

4. Remove your officers and functionaries who 
cherish feelings against me. 

5. Accept my help in suppressing the feeling 
against me. 

6. With my help, take action against the Sera- 
jevo plotters. 

7. Arrest certain persons named by me as impli- 
cated. 

8. Prevent traffic in arms across my frontier. 

9. Explain the hostility of your officers against 
me. 

10. Notify me immediately that all this has been 
done. 
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Germany—As the Serbian intrigue has threatened the 
existence of Austria, she is justified in her de- 
mands. 

Austria—I cannot lay this matter open to negotia- 
tion; this would only prolong the crisis. 


Jury 24. 


France—Without yet knowing the contents of the 
Austrian note, I venture the hope that it is not 
an ultimatum. 

Britain—I am interested in this affair from the point 
of view of the peace of Europe. 

France—My first impression on reading the Austrian 
note is one of dismay that an ultimatum of 
such severity was delivered while my presi- 
dent and prime minister were on the sea. 
What do Britain and Russia say? Austria 
and Germany seem very excited. It is right 
for Austria to demand punishment for the 
Serajevo crime, but she ought not to interfere 
with the independence of Serbia. 

Britain—We might have a German-French-Italian- 
British combination to mediate both in Austria 
and Russia. 

France—I would be willing to co-operate in such 
mediation in Austria. 

Austria—If Serbia does not give me a satisfactory 
answer, I will break off diplomatic relations 
with her, but not necessarily declare war. 

Serbia—I will answer Austria within her time limit, 
but if my independence is threatened, I will 
appeal to the friendly powers. 

Britain—The situation is dangerous, but the four 
Powers might mediate between Serbia, Aus- 
tria and Russia. 

Austria—I do not want more territory, but I do in- 
sist on punishing crime. 

Serbia—-W ill not Britain induce Austria to moderate 
her unjust demands? 

Britain—Serbia should give the fullest satisfaction 
to Austria wherever this is possible; and Aus- 
tria should be moderate. 

Serbia—I beg help from Russia. 

Russia—The time limit is too short. Will not the 
other Powers insist upon this point also? 

Belgium—tThe situation is serious. 


Jury 25. 


Austria—Serbia’s press, social organizations, and 
military and civil administration have for years 
fostered hatred against me. 

Britain—The co-operation of Germany in any media- 
tion scheme is essential. 

France—But Germany will not bring any strong in- 
fluence to bear on Austria in the direction of 
peace. 

Britain—We ought to mediate, however, and Ger- 
many must assist us. 

Germany—The conflict is a local one, between Aus- 
tria and Serbia. I should, however, be glad 
to mediate between Austria and Russia. 


Britain—I agree with Russia that the time limit is 
too short. 

France—Yes, the time limit is too short. 

Austria—But I cannot extend the time limit. 

Serbia—My reply to the note will be conciliatory. 

Britain—I hope Austria will take a favorable view of 
the Serbian reply. Italy does not want war. 

Austria—The question is one to be decided between 
Serbia and me alone. 

Russia—I cannot remain indifferent to the question. 

Austria—I have no desire to crush Serbia, but only 
wish to maintain my own position. 

Russia—If trouble comes out of this, I expect Britain 
to act with me. 

Austria—I do not intend to interfere with the inde- 
pendence of Serbia. 

My reply to the Austrian note is as follows: 
“T accede to all of her demands; as regards 
her assisting me in the prosecution of Serajevo 
criminals, I ‘ will admit such collaboration as 
agrees with the principle of international law, 
with criminal procedure, and with good neigh- 
borly relations.’ ” 

Austria—This reply is unsatisfactory. It should 
have been unconditional. I break off diplo- 
matic relations with Serbia. 

Serbia—I am mobilizing. 

Belgium—tThe situation is growing worse. 


Serbia 





Jury 26. 

France—lItaly will probably keep out of war, but not 
so Russia. Britain is uncertain. Germany is 
in an uproar, and Austria keeps a firm atti- 
tude. 

Russia—Italy should help preserve the peace; I must 
assist Serbia. 

Austria—Serbia mobilized before she delivered her 
answer to me. 

Russia—Will not Austria send another milder note to 
Serbia, and will not Germany advise Austria 
to assent to this suggestion? 

Britain—Will France, Germany and Italy hold a 
council for mediation, Austria meanwhile to 
stop hostilities? 

Germany—If Russia mobilizes, I shall have to do so, 
too; I wish we might keep this affair confined 
to Austria and Serbia. 

Britain—Germany is evidently reserving her decision 
about mobilizing until she sees how France 
will act. 

Germany—If Russia does not accept Austria’s state- 
ment that she desires no territorial gain in 
Serbia, the responsibility for a war will rest 
entirely with the former. Will not France 
press this? 

France—I cannot accede to Germany’s wish for me 
to remonstrate with Russia. Britain should 
push her mediation plan. 

Germany—I hope Russia will take no steps to dis- 
turb the peace. 

Austria—I am compelled to take war measures 
against Serbia. 
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France—If Germany, as she says, was ignorant of 
the Austrian note before it was delivered, 
would she have supported her ally so blindly? 
Why does she stand between Austria and the 
Powers now? 


Jury 27. 

France—lIt is for Germany now to advise Austria to 
submit to mediation. 

Germany—Without having yet been directly ap- 
proached as to mediating, I will say that I 
could never put the Austro-Serbian dispute be- 
fore the Powers of Europe. I will do so, how- 
ever, in the case of Austria and Russia. 

Britain—If, then, Germany will mediate between 
Austria and Russia, will she not do the same 
between Austria and Serbia? 

France—Germany wishes me to urge Russia to keep 
the peace, saying that the responsibility for a 
European war rests solely with her. As a 
matter of fact, the possibility of mediation 
rests solely with Germany. 

Germany—lI have passed on to Austria Britain's sug- 
gestion for mediation. 

Britain—I am keeping my First Fleet mobilized. 

France—Austria is acting so quickly and our at- 
tempts at peace are futile. 

Britain—I{ am afraid that Austria’s treatment of Ser- 
bia’s abject reply will fire all Europe. 
Austria—I repeat that I have no territorial ambi- 

tions. 

Britain—France and Italy agree to assist me in 
mediation ; will not Germany do the same? 

Russia—If my direct dealings with Austria fail, I 
will be glad to accept the mediation proposed 
by Britain. The Serbian reply is all that 
Austria can wish, unless the latter really de- 
sires war. If it does come to war, I will sup- 
port Serbia. 


Jury 28. 


Austria—I declare war on Serbia. 

Germany—-If Austria is dragged into a war between 
the Powers by Russia, then I will have to sup- 
port her. 

Russia—Germany seems to be backing Austria in 
everything. I hope Britain will continue her 
efforts at mediation. 

Britain—The mediation conference that I propose 
would be quite informal. I will not press this, 
however, until the direct negotiations between 
Russia and Austria fail. 

Austria—Britain’s suggestion for mediation has been 
outstripped by events, and so is too late. 

France—Germany has done nothing to restrain Aus- 
tria. 

Germany—I am continuing in my attempt to induce 
Austria to make clear her friendliness to Rus- 
sia. 

Britain—I should, of course, accept Germany’s pro- 
posal for mediation between Austria and Rus- 
sia, if nothing better can be had. 

Austria—The Serbian reply was insincere. 


Britain—I hope Russia succeeds in her negotiations 
with Austria. 

Austria—Serbia’s hostilities against me make all 
thought of mediation impossible. A mediation 
conference would only provoke Serbia to 
greater insolence. 

France—Germany says that she will not assist in 
mediation because of Austria’s objections. 

waa must mediate immediately, else all 
is lost. 

Austria—Russia is mobilizing against me; will not 
Germany protest? 

Germany—I shall make every effort to keep a 
friendly understanding between Austria and 
Russia. 

Jury 29. 

Britain—I hope Austria can satisfy Russia. 

Austria—I cannot accept mediation now, as Serbia 
has no just claims upon such procedure, and 
hostilities are already declared. 

France—With both Germany and Austria playing for 
time, Russia had best accede to Britain's 
mediation proposal forthwith. 

Britain—If Germany would suggest some practical 


method for keeping the peace, I would 
adopt it. 

France—Germany will not influence Austria for 
peace. 


Britain—I will not interfere in a Balkan quarrel; 
but in case the issues are extended, I may act. 
Mediation by the four Powers is apparently 
the only solution of the matter. 

Belgium—I am strengthening my army, but not mo- 
bilizing. 

Britain—If I have to, I shall certainly intervene. 
Austria could make a vassal state of Serbia 
without taking any territory; I have no fur- 
ther proposal to make if Austria will not agree 
to a conference in regard to Serbia. She says 
that Serbia has always been in her sphere of 
influence, and wonders why we interfere. 

Russia—I would gladly continue my dealings with 
Austria, but I think Britain’s mediation 
scheme is better. 

France—Russia, disquieted at both Austria and Ger- 
many, has mobilized against the former. My 
president and prime minister have returned. 

Austria—Germany should let Russia know that her 
mobilization may lead to serious consequences. 

Germany—France is arming. If this continues I 
shall have to strengthen my army—this would 
not mean mobilization. 

Russia—Austria has refused any further direct nego- 
tiations, so only Britain’s proposal remains. . 
We might put the Serbian problem before the 
Hague Tribunal. 

France—The Russo-Austrian negotiations having ap- 
parently failed, will not Britain renew her 
mediation proposals? 

Russia—Germany says she will mobilize if I con- 
tinue to do so; and I must continue, because 
Austria is mobilizing, too. 
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Germany—There is no reason why Russia should in- 
terfere with regard to Serbia. 


Jury 30. 

Britain—Germany asks if I will remain neutral if 
she pledges herself not to demand any of 
France’s European territory, but I cannot 
promise neutrality if Germany attacks France 
or Belgium. If we pass through this crisis, 
we should establish an International League 
of Honor. 

Germany—Mediation is made impossible by Russia’s 
mobilizing. I desire peace. Will not Britain 
bring pressure to bear on Russia and France? 

Britain—I wish Germany might induce Austria to in- 
duce mediation. Germany must not count on 
my standing aside from war. 

Serbia—I am grateful to Russia for her promise of 
aid. 

Austria—I should welcome a friendly discussion with 
Russia. 

Russia—I will stop my military preparations if Aus- 
tria will eliminate from her claims those points 
which do violence to the independence of 
Serbia. 

Austria—Since Russia is mobilizing against me, I 
must do the same against her. 

France—I will stand by Russia if war comes. 

Britain—Germany proposes that we negotiate for 
peace after Austria has occupied Belgrade; 
even this is better than nothing. Russia 
should guard against precipitating an interna- 
tional crisis. 

France—Germany has troops all along my frontier; 
but my troops are withdrawn ten kilometers 
from my borders. 

Britain—France is growing fearful of German 
aggression. 

Jury 31. 

Russia—I will stop mobilizing if Austria will stop 
her march into Serbia and lay the problem be- 
fore the Powers. 

Austria—If Russia will cease mobilizing, I will agree 
to mediation between Serbia and me. 

Britain—It is good that Austria and Russia are re- 
opening the discussion; Russia, however, can- 
not cease mobilizing without some assurance 
from Austria as to the limit of her advance into 
Serbia. 

France—I second Britain’s proposal that Russia 
agree to cease mobilizing if Austria agrees to 
occupy only Belgrade. 

Britain—If Germany will propose some good peace 
plan, I will adopt it. 

Germany—Russia’s mobilization makes peace plans 
impossible. She has forces on my frontier. 

France—Germany is evidently trying to humiliate 
Russia. 

Britain—News comes from Germany that the Rus- 
sian army and fleet are mobilized, and that 
Germany has consequently strengthened her 
army. This almost puts an end to hope. 


Germany—1I will mobilize in twelve hours if Russia 
does not stop her military preparations. 
Austria—My mobilization against Russia is purely 

defensive. 

Germany—Will France remain neutral in case of a 
Russo-German war? 

F'rance—Germany says she will mobilize unless Rus- 
sia reduces her armies, and wants also to know 
my attitude. This, however, I cannot yet 
state. 

Russia—I am grateful to Britain for the firm tone 
she has used with Austria and Germany. 
France—Will not Britain declare herself to be on our 

side, so that war may be averted? 

Britain—Will France and Germany respect Belgian 
neutrality ? 

Belgium—France says she will not invade my terri- 
tory. I hope Germany will give the same as- 
surance. I am mobilizing. 

Britain—Will Belgium maintain her neutrality? 

Belgium—I will. Germany seems to be inclined to 
respect my neutrality. 

Britain—I cannot pledge myself either to enter the 
war or to remain neutral. 


Aveust 1. 


Britain—I wish Germany would hasten her reply as 
to Belgium’s neutrality. Russia and Austria 
are still ready to make terms; will not Ger- 
many help? Russia proposes mediation be- 
tween herself and Austria on the terms that 
both stay their military operations; and Aus- 
tria accepts. This gives some ground of hope. 
Austria seems anxious for peace. 

France—Austria and Russia may be agreeable to 
mediation now, but not so Germany. She will 
not withdraw her ultimatum to Russia, and is 
determined to make war on me, too. 

Britain—Russia should make every effort to satisfy 
-Germany. 

Russia—Germany says that if I do not stop mobiliz- 
ing, it will mean war, or something very close 
to war. 

France—I will, of course, respect the neutrality of 
Belgium. 

Belgium—lI am grateful to France for this. 

France—Germany is massing troops on the frontier, 
so I am taking counter measures. 

Britain—I trust a Franco-German war will not break 
out. . 

France—Germany is mobilizing under the guise of 
strengthening her army. My mobilization is 
only for protection. I shall respect the neu- 
trality of Luxemburg. 

Germany—lI declare war on Russia. 

Itussia—Germany has declared war. Will not Britain 
help? : 

Britain—I cannot say whether I will join with 
France or not. 

Germany—If France remains neutral, I will not at- 
tack her. Britain, however, must assure me of 
French neutrality. 
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Avueust 2. 


France—Germany says the measures she has taken 
in Luxemburg are only to protect the railroads, 
which are German-owned. 

Belgium—I wish Germany would answer specifically 
the question as to my neutrality. 

France—Germany has declared war against Russia 
just when peace seemed possible. 

Russia—Germany is surely to blame for opening hos- 
tilities just when negotiations for peace were 
in progress. 

France—My territory has been violated by Germany. 
My troops are still ten kilometers from the 
border. 

Britain—I will assist France if the German fleet at- 
tacks French shipping or the French coast. 

France—I thank Britain for that offer. 

Britain—Germany must release my cargoes in Ham- 
burg. 

France—lI protest against the violation of my frontier 
by Germany. 

Belgium—Germany has delivered to me the following 
note: “‘Since France is intending to strike 
at me (Germany) through Belgium, for self- 
defense I must make the first blow, and so I 
desire to cross Belgium as a friendly army. If 
this request is not granted, I must force a 
passage. ‘Twelve hours are given for reply.” 


Aveust 8. 


France—I have not violated German territory. 

Belgium—I cannot allow Germany to cross the 
frontier. 

France—Germany has broken off diplomatic rela- 
tions with me, and I with her. 

Belgium—lI do not yet appeal to the Powers; I am 
waiting until Germany commits some act of 
aggression. I do, however, appeal to Britain 
for diplomatic intervention against Germany. 

France—German troops have invaded Belgium. 


, Aveust 4. . 

Belgium—Germany is certainly planning to invade 
my territory. 

Britain—I protest against the invasion of Belgium 
by Germany. 

Belgium—Britain would assist me if my country were 
invaded. 

Britain—Belgium should resist invasion by force. 
Germany must release my ships in her ports. 

France—Germany has declared war on me; I de- 
clare war on her. 

Britain—Germany must pledge herself to refrain 
from the violation of Belgium. If I do not re- 
ceive a response to this effect by twelve o'clock 
to-night, I declare war on Germany. 

Belgium—My territory has been violated. I break 
off diplomatic relations with Germany. I ap- 


peal to Britain, France and Russia to protect 
me. 


Aveust 5. 


Belgium—Great Britain responds to my appeal. I 
will defend myself. France and Russia also 
respond. 

Austria—I declare war on Russia. 


Avaust 6. 
Serbia—I break off diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many. 
Austria—I will not attack Britain without declaring 
war; I expect her to take the same attitude. 


Aveoust 7. 


Belgium—lI have taken measures for the defense of 
my African colonies. 


Aveust 9. 
Austria—I am not taking part in the Franco-German 
war. 
Aveust 10. 


Belgium—Germany, after the fall of Liege, again 
proposes a friendly march across my territory. 
I reject such a suggestion. 


Aveust 11. 


Austria—France has broken off diplomatic relations 
with me. 


Aveust 20. 
Austria—Japan is to combat Germany in the East. 


Avuaust 22, 
Austria—I declare war on Belgium. 


Aveust 24, 
Austria—I break off diplomatic relations with Japan, 


Aveust 29. 
Belgium—I declare war on Austria. 


SEPTEMBER 4. 


France, Russia, Britain—We will not conclude peace 
separately during the present war. 


In the January, 1919, number of History, Prof. F. M. 
Powicke continues his treatment of the “ Origins of France.” 
Dr. Charles Singer reviews recent works on the history of 
science, and Prof. A. F. Pollard interprets Lord Morley’s 
“ Recollections ” and his “ Notes on History and Politics.” 


“Northern Opinion of Approaching Secession,” October, 
1859, to November, 1860, is treated by L. T. Lowry in 
Smith College Studies in History (Vol. III, No. 4). After 
reviewing the northern sentiment, as expressed in the press 
and on the platform, Mr. Lowry concludes “ the outburst of 
secessionism in the south immediately after the John 
Brown raid was condemned by most republicans, but exten- 
uated by most persons opposing republicanism; that the 
democrats and _ constitutional-unionists held republican 
teachings—and especially the indorsement of Helper’s book 
—largely responsible for the raid, and for disunionism in 
the south.” 
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Bobbie After the War 


Conversation of a Father with His Son 


DESIGNED FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LESSONS ON THE PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION. 


PREPARED WITH ACCOMPANYING QUESTIONS BY A GROUP OF PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATORS FOR THE 
USE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENCE AND COMMITTEE OF 
° PUBLIC SAFETY. 


In company with several million other American 
schoolboys, Bobbie had passed through the nineteen 
months of our war with Germany, and he had shown 
deep interest in the events of the war. He had 
taken his part in the varied forms of service which 
America’s school children performed so enthusiastic- 
ally during the war. He had knitted for the Junior 
Red Cross, sold War Savings Stamps, helped in the 
loan campaigns, and aided in the collection of mate- 
rials and funds for war relief organizations. He had 
become much interested in airplanes, keeping a 
scrapbook of pictures and descriptions of warfare in 
the air, and had constructed model machines of vari- 
ous types, too numerous in name and designs for his 
parents to comprehend. 


He had grown more rapidly both physically and 
mentally than in any previous period of his life. The 
war service work of the schools seemed to enter into 
his daily life. He was more ready to help himself 
and to help in the family duties than ever before. 
We were thankful that the war appeals had not em- 
bittered his life with a rancorous hate, but had rather 
instilled the lessons of ‘service and_ self-sacrifice. 
For him as for many millions of other Americans the 
war had been a period of high ideals, of wider ser- 
vice, of broader use of his faculties, and of greater 
pleasure in the new activities. 

Then rumors of peace were spread abroad, the ac- 
tual terms of the armistice became known; and for 
a few hours Bobbie, with his millions of fellow- 
Americans, gave himself up to natural boyish expres- 
sions of joy. 

Only a few days had passed after the cessation of 
hostilities when we noticed, or thought we noticed, a 
lessening of interest in things connected with the 
war. It may have been only our imagination, but 
Bobbie seemed less careful in the use of sugar, some- 
what indifferent to the appeals of the war relief work- 
ers, and no longer anxious to read in the newspapers 
about happenings in Europe. Could it be that the 
inspiring effect of the war was so soon to be lost? 
Were Bobbie and his fellow young Americans to set- 
tle back to the old life of the days before the war, 
with its selfish pleasures and no thoughts of service 
for others? Must the fields of France, Belgium, and 
other lands be continually drenched in blood to call 
forth the best in our American life? Were there no 
ideals of peace which could take the place of the 
glory of the battlefield? Must all the war’s good in- 


fluences in our national life be lost? Could not sacri- 
fice be demanded for the continuation of liberty and 
democracy after those boons had been protected from 
the Hunnish attacks? 


Such questions naturally came to our minds as we 
looked at Bobbie’s changing attitude toward things. 
And as we had talked over the war with him, we now 
decided to answer his questions upon the new prob- 
lems of the times of peace. 


I. 


What is meant by reconstruction, Dad? 


By reconstruction we mean the act of building 
anew or making over, and when we use the word to- 
day we are speaking of all those acts of individuals, 
officials, and governments which will be necessary to 
bring the warring nations back to peace conditions. 
But understand, Bobbie, that reconstruction is differ- 
ent from restoration. President Wilson in_ his 
“ fourteen-point” speech of January 6, 1918, which 
every school child should study carefully, holds that 
the devastated parts of France, Belgium and Serbia 
should be “ restored.” By this he meant not merely 
the return of those lands to their former occupants, 
but also the repairing of the damages done to prop- 
erty in that territory. Reconstruction means much 
more’ than this. A reconstructed house is rarely ex- 
actly the same as the original. And so the countries 
recently at war, will not by reconstruction be brought 
back to the same conditions which preceded the war. 
Men, women and children have become accustomed to 
doing things which they would not have thought of 
before the war; and they will keep on acting in the 
new ways in times of peace. 

Your school life, Bobbie, will continue to bring 
calls to help the people about you, and to aid the 
local and national governments in ministering to the 
general welfare. Farmers, bankers, factory workers, 
railroad men and people generally will not stop at 
once their activities for the good of the nation. Of 
course all our energies will no longer be directed 
toward winning a war; but the problem of reconstruc- 
tion is to keep alive the patriotic spirit, and to see 
that it is used for increasing the happiness of every 
person, not only in our own country, but in others 
as well. Do you think you are ready, Bobbie, to 
continue the work and sacrifice of war days in order 
that humanity as a whole may be happier? 
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II. 


But, Dad, what do you mean by “ work and sacri- 
fice for humanity? ” 

I am glad you asked that question, Bobbie, for I 
am sure many of us do not know what is meant by 
sacrificing for humanity or for democracy. It is a 
group of words which sounds fine, but does not al- 
ways lead to good deeds. But, remember, Bobbie, 
that “ humanity ’’ means you and me and all our fam- 
ily and all Americans, and all Europeans and all hu- 
man beings in the world. It includes all we love so 
well, and many others whom we do not know, but who 
have as good a right to health, liberty and happiness 
as you or I have. We entered the war to “ make the 
world safe for democracy "—not to protect our own 
great democracy simply, but also to preserve the 
rights of self-government of all peoples. We have 
sent our soldiers to die on France’s battlefields, and 
our naval heroes to fight the cruel submarines; we 
have loaned our money to the government in Liberty 
Bonds, and given our savings to the Red Cross; we 
have stinted ourselves in the use of meat, sugar, and 
wheat; we have done all this in order that German 
military leaders, who called themselves “ super- 
men,” might not conquer all the free peoples of the 
world, and reduce them to slavery. The American 
people entered the war with no desire to grab Ger- 
man territory or to obtain any wealth for ourselves. 
Our purpose was to throw all our great resources 
upon the side of right and liberty in the struggle 
against a selfish and cruel foe. 

When you think of humanity, and of our duty 
towards it, you should try to picture some person— 
man, woman or child—-who needs your help. It is 
difficult to call to mind the six millions of Belgians 
who have suffered so terribly in this war. But you 
will recall the name of the Belgian orphan who has 
been supported by your school or class. You can 
easily remember some of the pictures showing the 
hardships in the retreat of the Serbians. If you take 
these simple facts and multiply them by millions you 
will have the sufferings of humanity during the war. 
And if you multiply them by tens of millions you 
will have an idea of what humanity would have suf- 
fered if the German plans had been carried out. 

You admit it is your duty, Bobbie, to support the 
orphans of France and Belgium, and you have taken 
pleasure in depriving yourself of something in order 
to give to them. And in the same way we are partly 
responsible for the health and happiness of other 
men, women and children in our own country and in 
distant lands. If we deny ourselves some little sat- 
isfaction and give to a worthy cause we may save a 
boy or girl from a cruel death, or bring happiness 
into some one’s life; and we shall be “ sacrificing for 
humanity.” 


IIT. 


Now that the war is over, there will be enough 
food to go around, will there not, Dad? We shall 
not have to skimp on sugar, candy, wheat and meats, 


shall we? 


No, Bobbie, we cannot go back to our old wasteful- 
ness in foods; not for the present at least, and I hope 
we never shall. Do you realize that if every one of 
the millions of men in the armies in Europe were to 
return to his home at once and try to produce food, 
there would still be no new crops for over six 
months? How is the world to be fed during that 
time? Only from the crops of last summer, which 
were produced when the men were in the armies. 
The nations must be fed out of our present stocks, 
end the supply of these is not great. 

The United States has promised, Bobbie, to fur- 
nish Europe with 20,000,000 tons of food before the 
next harvest; and the peoples are looking to us to live 
up to our promises. We have not failed thus far and 
we must not fail now in the trying times of coming 
peace. Yet we shall not keep our promise if we go 
back to our former waste of foods. We must con- 
serve food in order that the people in the allied coun- 
tries may not suffer; in order that the small neutral 
nations may be fed; in order that the devastated 
countries of Belgium, Serbia and Poland may be suc- 
cored. 

The winter is upon us, but there is no reason why 
a single person in all this United States should die 
of starvation. We have abundant supplies of grains 
end meats to satisfy our own needs and to aid other 
peoples. A man who is well informed upon the mat- 
ter has stated that it is certain ten millions of per- 
sons will die of starvation in Russia during the pres- 
ent winter, and that several times that number will 
be famished almost to death. Think what that means, 
Bobbie! Ten millions of people are equivalent to 
twice the population of New York City; to six times. 
the population of Philadelphia; or nearly to the en- 
tire population of Pennsylvania and New Jersey! 
Owing to the scanty harvest of last year, the disar- 
ranged railroad system, and the severity of the Rus- 
sian winter, it will be impossible to get food to mil- 
lions of Russians. 

In the central European countries, in Austro- 
Hungary and Germany, the conditions may not be so 
bad; but there surely has been and will be much in- 
tense suffering before the next harvest. In the face 
of these facts concerning the immediate needs of the 
Allies, of the neutrals, of Russia and of the central 
countries, do you think, Bobbie, you should stop sav- 
ing food or continue to conserve it? 

Yes, Dad, I am willing to help all these peoples 
except the Germans and Austrians. We have been 
trying to destroy their armies, why should we now 
feed their people? 

It is true, Bobbie, that our first duty is to our peo- 
ple at home, to the Allies, the neutrals and Russia. 
Everything which our great and wealthy nation can 
do should be directed toward caring for them. 

There are excellent reasons why we should try to 
feed the peoples of southeastern Europe, including 
many of the races of Austro-Hungary. The Ser- 
bians surely deserve all we can do for them. Aus- 
tro-Hungary is now being split up into a serics of 
small republics; but these people will not be able to 
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govern themselves intelligently if they have not 
sufficient food. Plunder and pillage, poverty and 
discontent will take the place of the well-ordered gov- 
ernments we think of as republics. 

And the same reasoning applies to the case of Ger- 
many. The Germans have already sacrificed for 
their lost cause; they will be compelled to surrender 
some of their territory; they will be compelled to 
pay indemnities for the injuries they have done to 
France, Belgium, Serbia and Poland. It would be 
inhuman to allow the Germans to starve if we have 
sufficient food to give them after our duties to the 
other nations have been performed. We do not starve 
criminals or prisoners; and in justice to our own prin- 
ciples we must even come to the relief of our enemies, 
if the need is great and we have the means. It might 
even be good policy to help feed the Germans, for 
by that means we may keep their country from anar- 
chy and prepare the way for a republican govern- 
ment which would live up to its obligations. 


IV. 


Is the bringing back of our troops from Europe 
w difficult task, Dad? 

No, Bobbie, the return of the troops to America is 
u simple question of transportation. It will, indeed, 
require months to bring two million soldiers to our 
shores; but you must remember that in times of peace 
the trans-Atlantic steamships have brought from Eu- 
rope more than a million immigrants in a single year. 
With the government’s control of shipping, the re- 
turn of the men is a large task, but by no means a 
serious one. 

But there is a far more important work than the 
transporting of two million men across the Atlantic. 
That is, restoring these two millions of men to their 
homes and finding places for them to earn a decent 
living. First, they must be “ mustered out” of the 
service. This implies making a record of each man’s 
service in the army and navy. It requires that each 
be given a physical examination, so that the govern- 
ment may know whether the man’s health has been 
injured in the service and thus record his right to a 
pension, or protect the government against unjust 
claims. It requires further the accounting for all 
materials and supplies in the possession of each en- 
listed man. 

Either before or after the war the final mustering 
out, the men must be transported to their homes, and 
each will be given a month’s pay on which to support 
himself. He will be allowed to wear his uniform, 
until he can obtain the ordinary civilian’s clothing. 

While these details of mustering out are annoying, 
and may consume much time, yet they are simple 
questions of military routine. 

Men will remain in camps in this country until the 
War Department’s clerks can give them an honorable 
discharge. But the greatest problem of all is to find 
congenial, productive employment for the men after 
they have been mustered out. There may be sharp- 
ers and criminals who will try to lead the soldiers 
into immoral lives. Our war welfare organizations 


must be on the alert to protect the men from such in- 
fluences. ‘They must be well received in the com- 
munities through which they pass, entertained in 
safe, clean quarters; and their attention turned to 
resuming their places in peaceful life. 


In their home communities the men must be en- 
couraged to take up the life of business and indus- 
try. The men in the service have had wonderful ex- 
periences, and the ordinary life of our communities 
may seem dull and uninteresting to some. Many 
may be tempted into idleness. Moreover, a very con- 
siderable number of our soldiers have received some 
injury of a permanent nature, such as the loss of an 
arm, or a leg, or eyesight, that makes it necessary to 
find some other trade or profession, than the one they 
were following, or were fitting themselves to enter. 
These men are already being re-educated by the na- 
tional government, and trained for new occupations. 
It will be the duty of all citizens, and particularly 
of our Federal and State departments of labor, to 
place before the men opportunities for remunerative 
employment. It is the work of young and old to wel- 
come them back, and help them find positions in life 
for which they are best fitted. You, Bobbie, should 
take an active part in this work. 


Vv. 
Will there be enough positions, Dad, for all those 


men? Have not other men, and women and children 
taken their places? 


You have in these questions, Bobbie, hit upon some 
of the difficulties we face in the days after the war. 
Of course, in some cases, employers have agreed to 
receive back into their employ men who have gone 
into the service. There are many such instances, 
but they will solve the question of earning a livelihood 
for only a part of the millions who return. For a 
great many of those returning new positions must be 
found. Employment for the men may be obtained by 
the following methods: 


1, By offering them vacant lands and encouraging 
them to enter agriculture. 

2. By giving them work in industries which are 
now shorthanded. 

8. By excluding boys and girls from industrial po- 
sitions. In many of our States, child labor laws and 
compulsory education laws have been ignored dur- 
ing the war. The return of peace should put these 
laws in strict observance, and also extend them into 
states where they have not been accepted. 


4. By giving to the returning men positions tem- 
porarily filled by women. It may not be possible or 
desirable to put out of industry all the women who 
have taken up men’s work. But in many cases 
women have, as a war measure, undertaken work for 
which they are not suited. Surely in these cases they 
should not be allowed to continue, and the work 
should be given to men. Further, we must remember 
that many women took positions because the men 
workers of the family had gone to war. With the 
return of the men, the energies of these women can 
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be turned to occupations requiring only a part of 
their time. 


5. A great amount of construction work has been 
held up by the war. Railroads and other corpora- 
tions, as well as the National, State and local gov- 
ernments are anxious to proceed with their plans for 
improvements, extensions, and new enterprises. I[I- 
lustrations of such public work may be seen in the 
State program for road building, in the plans of cities 
like Philadelphia for subways and rapid transit, in 
the national plans for waterways and irrigation, and 
in the delayed construction of school houses and pub- 
lic buildings. Instances of private enterprise are to 
be found in the plans for the construction of new 
dwelling-houses, for the renewal of worn-out rails on 
railways, and for the manufacture of new equipment. 


We are returning to the shorter work-day, and this 
will give employment to some of the men now in the 
service. During the war some workmen have labored 
as much as seventy hours a week. This is more than 
human nature can permanently endure. It will be 
well for the workers and the returning men to cut 
down the hours of labor to a moderate figure. 

In these various ways, Bobbie, there should be 
abundant opportunities for every soldier and sailor to 
find an occupation as soon as he is mustered out. 
Even with the men who will leave munition plants 
and other war industries there should still be enough 
work to go around, and enough wages to make all sat- 
isfied. This country is about to enter upon its most 
interesting industrial period. Any person who is 
willing to do his share of the work will be assured 
of a share in the nation’s prosperity. 


VI. 


Will Europeans again come in large numbers to 
America as immigrants after the peace, Dad? 

It is impossible to foresee, Bobbie, what movements 
of population will take place after travel is made 
free. Perhaps many foreigners in the United States 
will wish to return to their former homes and see how 
their relatives have fared during the war. Perhaps 
many persons in Europe will desire to leave their 
homes, get away from the unrest, the devastation, and 
the high taxes of Europe, and seek a new life in the 
country which has done so much to save the world 
for liberty. Probably the name of the United States 
will stand higher in the esteem of foreigners than 
ever before. But we cannot as yet determine what 
effect this will have upon the movement of peoples 
to this country. 

There is, however, Bobbie, a duty which we owe to 
the foreigners who have already come here. In the 
past we have permitted them to come, allowed them 
to settle together in sections where they spoke their 
own language and rarely heard a word of English. 
We have encouraged them to do the work in our com- 
munities, but we have not tried to educate them so 
that they would understand and appreciate the things 
America stands for. They have gone their own way, 
with foreign language newspapers, foreign language 
churches, and a foreign social life of their own. They 


have had labor bosses who knew their language, but 
often their employers could not speak to them in a 
tongue they understood. Hence they have become 
the prey of bosses, of agitators, and of unscrupulous 
persons who used this ignorance of the English lan- 
guage and of American institutions in order to 
frighten the foreigners into harsh contracts or money 
payments. When the large American armies were 
recently formed, the United States Government was 
compelled to place these men of foreign extraction 
in companies by themselves and give them instruc- 
tion in English before they could understand the 
military orders and commands. It was also com- 
pelled to issue some of its documents in six or seven 
languages in order that the foreign-born might un- 
derstand the reasons for the entrance of the United 
States into the war. 

All this is wrong, Bobbie. If the foreigner is al- 
lowed to come to our shores, he should be given a 
welcome, he must be protected from unscrupulous 
persons, and he ought at the earliest possible moment 
to be given an opportunity to learn our language and 
become familiar with our political and _ business 
habits. This process of educating the foreigner we 
call by the long name of Americanization—that is, 
the process of making Americans out of foreigners. 

Americanization may be carried on in the evening 
school, or by visits to the home; in the shop or fac- 
tory, where it results in more careful work and higher 
wages; and by the action of our courts which have 
power to admit foreigners to American citizenship, if 
they are properly qualified. I hope, Bobbie, you will 
never be so unkind or rude as to laugh at a foreigner. 
Remember how you would feel in a country where no 
one understood your language, or protected you from 
injury. All American citizens should join in a move- 
ment to educate the foreigner, to make him a re- 
spected member of our community, and to prepare 
him for citizenship. 


Vit. 


Dad, I am growing tired of all these new names 
appearing in the newspapers. I hope the map of 
Europe will soon be restored to what we learned in 
our geography. 

You are away off the track, Bobbie, if you think 
the map of Europe is to be returned to its old boun- 
dary lines and colors. You and I, and the American 
people, must make up our minds to learn many new 
facts about European geography, and we cannot shut 
our eyes and say we will not learn. The United 
States, as the President has said in his “ fourteen- 
point ”’ speech, stands for changes in the map of Eu- 
rope. It is our business to-day to learn of these new 
conditions. - 

Among the new features of European life we must 
now understand are the following: 

1. Poland, a country whose government was over- 
thrown more than a hundred years ago, but whose 
people have repeatedly tried to obtain their freedom 
from Austria, Prussia and Russia. We shall see a 
new republic of Poland soon, which will embody the 
long-wished-for liberty of her patriots. 
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2. The Czecho-Slovak republic, a country com- 
prising many peoples formerly under the rule of 
Austro-Hungary. This new state has been recog- 
nized as independent, and its representatives only a 
short time ago adopted in Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia, a new Declaration of Independence. 

8. The South Slavic State, or Jugo-Slavia (in 

their language Jugo means south). These include 
not only the Serbians, but also a number of smaller 
races which previously were a part of Austro-Hun- 
gary. ' 
4. Ukrania, the southwestern part of Russia, in- 
habited by a branch of the Russian race. The 
Ukranians desire a government of their own, because 
they feel they are different from the other Russians. 

5. If you follow the peace terms you should also 
know something about Alsace-Lorraine, Schleswig- 
Holstein, Finland, Esthonia, Courland, Lithuania, 
Roumania, Albania, and Armenia. 

Remember, Bobbie, in speaking about these races, 
that they are not new, but that previously their na- 
tional hopes and liberties have been crushed down by 
some of the stronger states. In some cases, like the 
Albanians and Roumanians, they are much older than 
the peoples who have subjected them. The war has 
been for many of them a war of liberation. The 
United States has stood for the “ self-determination ” 
of the smaller races of Europe. By self-determina- 
tion we mean self-government, or the right of the peo- 
ple to settle their own form of government; or in Lin- 
coln’s phrase, “Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” 

But if our American nation is to play such a large 
part in securing liberty for all of these peoples, 
surely American citizens should study these matters. 
We should be able to locate them on the map, and to 
tell something about their history. We should un- 
derstand where they came from, how they have suf- 
fered under misrule, and what they hope to be. 

We can never go back to our old “don’t-care” 
policy concerning European affairs. We shall help 
determine the future welfare of every country in Fu- 
rope. It is a great responsibility we face; we must 
not enter upon it in ignorance or selfishness. The 
world is looking to us for guidance, and every Ameri- 
can citizen will have a share in that guidance. Let 
us, Bobbie, take up the work seriously of trying to 
understand these new problems and of performing 
these new duties. 


VIII. 


What is meant, Dad, by the league of nations, and 
what will be its duties? 

The peace congress must discuss many questions 
which will have a fur-reaching effect upon the na- 
tions of the world. Its general principles have been 
stated from time to time by President Wilson, and 
his statements have been accepted in a general way 
by the Allied governments. If you will read again 
the points enumerated by the President you will no- 
tice that they must be worked out in great detail be- 
fore they can be put into practice. Take, for in- 
stance, his statement favoring self-government for 


Poland, and an outlet to the sea for-the Polish state, 
The Peace Congress may be compelled to define the 
boundaries of the new Poland and determine how far 
it shall include the ancient territory of Poland, for 
some parts of that territory are to-day inhabited by 
Germans or Russians. The Congress must decide, 
also, how Poland shall get access to the Baltic Sea. 
Shall it be by taking a part of the German lands? 
Or shall it be by providing for the free navigation of 
the Vistula River? Each of the general terms of the 
President must be brought down to hard, cold facts 
by the action of the Congress. 

And when the Congress has completed its work in 
detail, how shall it compel obedience to its decisions? 
What protection has the world that another war 
shall not follow? In 1815, after the conqueror Na- 
poleon had been overthrown, the monarchs of Europe 
banded together to protect their thrones from popular 
revolution. To-day the free peoples of the world are 
called upon to unite in order to protect republican 
governments from militarism and from anarchy. 

The league of nations will be an organization of 
self-governing states united in the work of keeping 
the world safe for democracy. Among its duties may 
be the following: 

1. To enforce the peace terms in cases where they 
are not voluntarily accepted. 

2. To preserve and protect the 
states created by the Congress. 

8. To maintain an international power, either eco- 
nomic or military, that shall protect nations from 
attack just as our local police protect our citizens 
from harm. 

4. To establish some form of court to which inter- 
rational disputes may be referred. 

5. To establish an international legislature through 
which changes may be made in the organization of 
the league. 

6. To develop throughout the world a sentiment in 
favor of international peace and international broth- 
erhood, in the same way that nations have created a 
sentiment in favor of law and order in their own 
localities. 

These, Bobbie, are some of the things we hope a 
league of nations may accomplish. For centuries 
people have talked of such matters, and our William 
Penn proposed such a plan. But militarists and con- 
querors have stood in the way of the success of any 
league of nations. To-day, when German militarism 
has surrendered to the self-governing communities of 
the world, it seems possible that the dream of peace 
may come true. You, Bobbie, and your friends, will 
reap the happiness of peaceful days which the war- 
riors of the democracies have preserved for you. 


self-governing 


QUESTIONS ON LESSON I. 


1.. Define the following terms: Restoration, restitution, 
reconstruction, indemnity. 

2. Mention all the ways you can think of in which the 
war has changed your way of living? Which of the changes 
you have mentioned ought to be lasting? Which of the 
changes you have mentioned may properly be considered 
temporary? 
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3. The Civil War, like the great war that has just closed, 
was followed by a period of reconstruction. How long did 
the period last? What great problems faced the country at 
that time? 

4. Look up the facts in regard to the destruction of the 
city of Louvain in Belgium. Would it be possible for the 
Germans ever to restore what was destroyed at this place? 

5. Mention as many ways as you can think of in which the 
schools helped to win the war? In what ways can the 
schools help during the period of reconstruction? 

6. Some people think that our country should go back to 
what it was before the war. Would this be possible? 
Would it be desirable? 

7. What has our country done to help the war? Now 
that the war is over, what can America do to help Europe 
in its task of reconstruction? 


QUESTIONS ON LESSON II. 

1. A great teacher once said, “ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” Who are our neighbors? How can we be- 
come acquainted with the people of England and of France 
and of far-away Siberia? Are the Belgians and the Italians 
who have been fighting side by side with our boys in France 
our neighbors? . 

2. What would you do if you knew that the children in 
the next house were starving or freezing? Are our neigh- 
bors anywhere in the world suffering for lack of food and 
clothing? If so, where? 

3. In what condition are the people in those parts of 
France and Belgium which were held by the Germans? 
What has happened to the houses in the regions where the 
battles were fought? What will the people of those dis- 
tricts do for shelter this winter? 

4. Where is Poland? Serbia? Armenia? What has 
happened in these countries during the war? Find on the 
map the home lands of any other peoples who are in serious 
need of help? What do all these needy peoples lack? What 
can we do to help them? Can you find the pictures which 
show the need of help for the peoples of the war-desolated 
lands? Can you obtain any accounts of the ruin and waste 
of war and cases of individual suffering and destitution? 

5. What will happen to the people in want in Europe if 
America does not help them? Do you want to help them? 
Will it be harder or easier to bring about peace in the world 
if whole nations are starving? Why? Would such woeful 
conditions in other lands have any effect upon our own 
country ? 

6. Can you think of any reasons why an American child 
should want to help the boys and girls of Poland, or of Ser- 
bia, or of Italy? What special reasons are there for help- 
ing the Belgians, or the French? 

7. We all want to help. What can we share with the 
needy in other lands? What can we help buy for them? 
Can we easily send food and clothing directly to the people 
we would help? What societies and agencies stand ready 
to do this work for us? What can we do to promote the 
work of these societies? 


QUESTIONS ON LESSON III. 

1. Why did America, instead of Asia, Australia and 
Africa, have to make up the shortage of foods in Europe 
* during the war? 

2. In what ways did your own family save food for the 
Allies? Are you willing to keep up this saving? 

3. What have we Americans gained by being more mode- 
rate in the use of some kinds of food and by learning to 
use a greater variety of foods? Of what benefit would be 
to us to continue some of these practices after war times? 

4. The 20,000,000 tons of food which we are to send 
abroad is a great amount. A coal wagon holds one or two 


tons. Imagine a line of coal wagons long enough to hold 
all of this great quantity. If a freight car holds twenty 
tons, how long a freight train would it take to carry this 
food ? 

5. Why do Holland and Switzerland have special need 
of food this winter? 

6. Why does northern Russia lack food this winter? Tell 
what you can of the revolution which has been taking place 
in that country? How has it affected the supply of food? 
Look at the map of Europe and see if you can tell why 
northern Russia would have less food than southern Russia? 

7. How much food was grown by the children of your 
school in war gardens last summer? Why should we plant 
these gardens again when spring comes? Tell of your own 
experiences in raising food? 


QUESTIONS ON LESSON IV. 


1. How long has it taken to send two million men to 
France? What is the largest number that we have sent in 
a single month? How does our present navy compare with 
our navy before the war? Make the same comparison on 
our merchant marine. At what places in Pennsylvania have 
ships been built? 

2. Will it be more or less difficult to bring our men home 
than it was to send them to Europe? Why? Find out all 
you can about the number of European immigrants who 
came to America in the ten years before the war. From 
what countries in Europe did they come? 

3. In what part of France are most of our soldiers? 
Have all the American troops in France actually engaged 
in battle? What kinds of work have been necessary to sus- 
tain the men on the fighting line? 

4. At what American ports will our returning soldiers 
land? If men from Illinois land in New York, over what 
railroads will they travel to reach their home state? Work 
out the same problem for men from Oregon, from Oklahoma, 
and from Georgia. 

5. What have the American Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., 
the Knights of Columbus and similar organizations done to 
care for and protect our soldiers? Will there be further 
need for such organizations now that the actual fighting is 
over? What can we do to help them? 

6. At the close of the Civil War in 1865 our country had 
under arms about the same proportion of its population 
that it has now. Find out all you can about how the sol- 
diers of the Civil War were mustered out and returned to 
civil life. Will the task of disbanding our armies now be 
more or less difficult than in 1865? Why? 

7. What have our men who have come from France 
learned in their expedition overseas? How shall we wel- 
come them when they return? What ought we to do for 
those who have been maimed or crippled in battle? Do you 
think that the experiences of our men in the service make 
them better men than if they had stayed at home? 

8. Ought we to plan to give military training to all 
young men in the future? Give reasons for your opinions. 


QUESTIONS ON LESSON V. 


1. Where can the Government find vacant land to offer 
the soldiers when they return? What kind of special train- 
ing should many of the men receive in order to fit them 
to make good use of the farm land? Where can they get 
this training? Who should bear the expense? 

2. What was meant during the war by non-essential in- 
dustries? Can you name some of them? How did the Fed- 
eral Government control these industries? Have the other 
industries had all the workmen they needed? Why are the 
farmers needing more help? Are more men needed in the 
coal mines? 
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3. What would have been the result if the overtime that 
was common in war-time had continued for several years: 
(a) for the workers themselves, (b) for their families? 
Name some of the advantages of the shorter workday: (a) 
for the employee, (b) for the employer. 

4. Why were so many boys and girls employed in various 
industries during the war? Why is it necessary to stop 
this child labor at the earliest possible moment? Under 
what conditions are young people allowed to leave school 
and go to work for wages in this State? Why is the boy or 
girl who goes to work at fourteen soon left behind by the 
one who remains in school? 

5. Why have so many women taken the places of men 
during the last year? Name some instances of this that 
you have seen. Which of these positions do you think will 
be given back to the men when they return? Why? 

6. Has any construction work been held up in your com- 
munity because of the war? What work might your city 
or village undertake. at once? Has your county or state 
any such work in view? What might be done for the sol- 
diers who need technical training to fit them for public or 
private employment? 


QUESTIONS ON LESSON VI. 


1. Why have people come from Europe to make their 
homes in the United States? Within recent years most of 
the immigrants have come from eastern and southern Eu- 
rope instead of from western and northern Europe. Can 
you find out why? 

2. Tell some of the advantages of having people of many 
nationalities in our country? ‘Tell some of the disadvan- 
tages? Into what kinds of work have these newcomers en- 
tered in the greatest numbers? Have they been helped to 
find the occupations for which they were best fitted: (a) by 
the government; (b) by private associations? 

3. Have you ever seen a newspaper published in this coun- 
try in a foreign language? Have you seen foreign language 
signs over shop doors? Does the Board of Health in your 
town send out its orders in more than one language? Do 
any factories in your town post their signs in various lan- 
guages, and use interpreters? Are there any parts of your 
town where foreign peoples live by themselves? 

4. Why is it undesirable, either for the newcomer or for 
our country, that he should remain in ignorance of our lan- 
guage and our customs? By what means can we teach for- 
eigners the English language and explain to them the privi- 
leges and duties of citizenship? 


QUESTIONS ON LESSON VII. 


1. Look at the map of Europe, and find the following: 
The Danube River, the Carpathian Mountains, Dantzig, the 
Gulf of Finland, Metz, the Vistula River, Riga. 

2. Why is it important that all Americans should have a 
knowledge of the new nations that are now being organized 
in Europe? 

3. Where is Poland? What three countries ruled the 
Poles before the Great War? What is the religion of most 
of the inhabitants of Poland? What are the religions of 
the three countries which have ruled the Poles for the last 
century? Name two Polish leaders who helped us in our 
War for Independence? : 

4. By what other name are the Czechs usually called? 
Look up the story of a great Czech religious leader who 
lived in the fifteenth century? By what countries will the 
Czecho-Slovak State be bounded ? 


5. Of what great empire were Finland, Esthonia, Cour- 


land, Lithuania, and Ukrania part before the war? The 
Finns are different in race from the inhabitants of the other 
regions here named. Find out what you can of the history 
of Finland. 

6. What do you understand by self-determination? What 
has our Declaration of Independence to say on this subject? 
Compare this with President Wilson’s statements. 


7. What do you think may happen at the Peace Settle- 
ment in the case of Alsace-Lorraine, the South Slavs, Con- 
stantinople? 

QUESTIONS ON LESSON VIII. 

1. This Peace Congress will not be the first one which 
has met to settle the affairs of the nations of Europe. The 
most famous previous one was the Congress of Vienna 
which met in 1815, just about one hundred years ago, at the 
end of another great war. That Congress was chiefly inter- 
ested in giving back to the kings all of the countries which 
they had lost. What will be the difference in the purposes 
of the present peace conference? 

2. Will the central government of the League of Nations 
have as much power over the members as our government at 
Washington has over the States? Give reasons for your 
answer. . 

3. Where should the capital city of the United States of 
all the world be located? Why? Will it be more difficult 
to unite the nations in a league than it was to form the 
union of the United States of America? Why? 

4. Look up the history of the troubles in this country at 
the time of the adoption of our Constitution. Can you 
think of any similar troubles that may arise before we can 
secure a League of the Nations? 


Notes from the Historical Field 


“American Pioneer War Songs” is the title of the lead- 
ing article in the Catholic Educational Review for Febru- 
ary, 1919. 


Prof. Herbert D. Foster, of Dartmouth College, has been 
given leave of absence to go to France in order to take 
charge of all the work in history to be given to American 
soldiers in France under the general army plans adminis- 
tration. 


Prof. Carl L. Becker has prepared for A League of Na- 
tions (Volume 1, Number 6, August, 1918) a series of docu- 
ments illustrating the German attempts to divide Belgium. 
The pamphlet contains a map showing the language distri- 
bution in Belgium. It sketches the history of the Flemish 
question, the German attempt to establish a Flemish Uni- 
versity at Ghent, and similar German efforts to divide Bel- 
gium. 


Prof. C. L. Martzolff, of Ohio University, contributes the 
first of a series of articles entitled, “The Deeper Meaning 
of the World War,” to The American Schoolmaster for 
January, 1919. The same number contains a symposium 
upon federalized education in America. 


“A Brief History of the War,” by Frederic Dunealf, ap- 
pears in the University of Texas Bulletin for June 20, 1918. 
The pamphlet containing ninety pages, includes eight chap- 
ters on the following topics: Conditions at the outbreak of 
the war; historical background of the war; the Austro- 
Serbian controversy; efforts to avert war and their failure; 
how the war began; the progress of the war; how the United 
States entered the war; the issues involved. A very brief 
bibliography is appended. 
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In pamphlet form, with an introduction by Edwyn 
Bevan, appeared “ The Pan-German Programme,” contain- 
ing the petition of six associations,—the League of Agri- 
culturists, the German Peasants’ League, the Christian 
German Peasants’ Unions, the Central Association of 
German Manufacturers, the Manufacturers’ League, and the 
League of Middle-Class Citizens in the German Empire,— 
and the manifesto of the intellectuals. The latter docu- 
ment was signed by over 1,300 persons, including 510 col- 
lege and university professors, schoolteachers, and clergy- 
men. The documents show the hold which the Pan-German 
plan had upon all classes in Germany (New York, G. H. 
Doran; 10 cents). 


“ British and American Discords and Concords—A Record 
of Three Centuries” has been prepared by The History 
Circle and published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons (price 75 
cents). It is an attempt to rewrite the history of the re- 
lations of England and America from colonial times to the 
present day, and to view these relations from a broader 
point of view than that commonly adopted in American 
school textbooks. 


Mr. John D. ‘Rockefeller, Jr., has reprinted in pamphlet 
form his address delivered at the Reconstruction Conference 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States at At- 
lantic City on December 5, 1918. In “ Representation in 
Industry,” Mr. Rockefeller urges the general adoption of a 
plan by which representative committees of employees are 
recognized by employers, a system of appeals for redress of 
grievances, and arbitration by governmental authorities. 
Such a plan, it is stated, permits (1) uninterrupted opera- 
tion of plants, (2) improved working and living conditions, 
(3) close contact between employees and officers; (4) elim- 
versity at Ghent, and similar German efforts. 


An interesting account and an official narrative of the 
most daring naval exploit of the war is to be found in 
“The Zeebrugge Affair” by Keble Howard (New York, G. 
H. Doran; 25 cents). Interviews with survivors are repro- 
duced, a map and sketches illustrate the subject, the 
plain official records are given. 


Among recent issues of “ lowa and War,” published by 
the State Historical Society, are “ The First Three Liberty 
Loans in Iowa,” “ Social Work at Camp Dodge,” and “ Or- 
ganized Speaking in Iowa During the War.” 


“Secret Political Societies in the North During the 
[Civil] War,” by Mayo Fessler, is the leading article in the 
Indiana Magazine of History, Vol. XIV, No. 3. After a 
brief introduction, Mr. Fessler treats in succession the 
Knights of the Golden Circle, the American Knights and 
Sons of Liberty, the Northwest Confederacy of 1864, treason 
trials in Indiana, and the Camp Douglas Conspiracy. The 
writer concludes that these dis-union societies were com- 
posed “chiefly of the more ignorant portion of the Demo- 
cratic party, and the societies were regarded from the be- 
ginning by the leaders [Democratic] as a thorn in the flesh, 
which they tried to get rid of, but which they were forced 
to carry until the wound festered, and left a sear which did 
not disappear for a generation.” “A dozen or more restless 
and unprincipled leaders in the Democratic party who saw 
their political influence rapidly waning, organized these se 
eret societies and drew into their folds a large number of 
ignorant opponents of the administration, who were daz- 
zled by the elements of secrecy. Encouraged by the mush- 
room growth of the order and desirous of immediate politi- 
cal power, these leaders, tempted by Confederate money, 
conceived, in conjunction with the Confederate commission- 
ers, a treasonable plot to overthrow the government in the 


northwestern States and organize the territory into a sepa- 
rate confederacy, or, failing in this, to throw the influence 
of these States to the south. It is not creditable that a tenth 
of the nominal membership of the order knew of the plans 
for the uprisings, and it is not at all probable that this 
tenth would have followed these leaders if the insurrection 
had actually broken out. From first to last these organiza- 
tions were singularly lacking in energy and initiative.” 


Prof. D. R. Moore, of Oberlin College, has prepared two 
pamphlets published by the college upon the subject, “ The 
War Aims of the Nations.” In his treatment, Professor 
Moore has divided the war problems into sixteen subjects. 
On each one of these subjects he has printed in six parallel 
columns the expressions of President Wilson in his fourteen 
point speceh; the Bolsheviki proposals of December 2, 1917; 
the British labor war aims of December 17, 1917; Lloyd 
George’s proposals of January 5, 1918; Von Hertling’s pro- 
posals of January 24, 1918; and the suggestions of the 
Inter-Allied Labor Conference of February 22, 1918. 

The parallel arrangement makes the comparison of these 
six documents easy and satisfactory. Appended to the com- 
parative statements are quotations bearing upon French and 
Italian war aims and President Wilson’s messages bearing 
upon the subject. 


Among the recent publications of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education are the following: “ Recent State Legis- 
lation for Physical Education” (Bulletin, 1918, No. 40), 
by T. A. Storey and W. 8S. Small; “ Public Schools of 
Columbia, 8. C.” (Bulletin, 1918, No. 28); “ Opportunities 
at College for Returning Soldiers,” giving a list of institu- 
tions and facts concerning courses of study, tuition fees and 
scholarship at each. 





AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES. 


Historica MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION.—Justin H. Smith, 
chairman; D. R. Anderson, Mrs. Amos G. Draper, Logan 
Esarey, Gaillard Hunt, C. H. Lincoln, M. M. Quaife. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JuSTIN WINSOR PrizeE.—Frederic L. 
Paxson, chairman; A. C. Cole, E. 8. Corwin, F. H. Hodder, 
Ida M. Tarbell. 

COMMITTEE ON THE HersertT BAXxTeR ADAMS PRIZE.— 
Ruth Putnam, chairman; W. C. Abbott, C. D. Hazen, Con- 
yers Read, Bernadotte Schmitt. 

Pustic ARCHIVES CoMMISSION.—Victor H. Paltsits, 
chairman; H. V. Ames, E. C. Barker, Solon J. Buck, R. D. 
W. Connor, John Fitzpatrick, C. N. Fuller, Peter Guilday. 

COMMITTEE ON Bre_iocRAruy.—George M. Dutcher, chair- 
man; other members of the committee to be added on nomi- 
nation of the chairman. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS.—H. 
chairman ; all other members ex-officio. 

MemsBer Boarp or Eprrors “ AMERICAN HistTorRIcAL Re- 
view.”—(To serve six years from January 1, 1919.)—E. P. 
Cheyney. 


Barrett Learned, 


CoMMITTEE ON HistoRY IN SCHOOLS TO CoO-OPERATE WITH 
COMMITTEES OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AND 
THE Natrionat Boarp For HistorrcaL Service.—S. B. 
Harding, chairman; W. C. Bagley, F. 8S. Bogardus, J. A. 
Chandler, D. C. Knowlton, G. 8. Ford, A. C. McLaughlin, 
Joseph Schafer. 


CoMMITTEE ON NATIONAL ArRcuHives.—J. F. Jameson, 
E. C. Moore, F. L. Paxson. 


MEMBERS OF THE BoARD or Apvisory EpITorRS OF THE 
Historica Ovurtoox.—(For the year 1919.)—Frederick 
Duncalf and O. H. Williams. 
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HISTORY TEACHERS AND THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS. 


The following letter appears in History (London, Janu- 
ary, 1919). It contains a point of view of interest and 
value to American history teachers as well as those of Eu- 
ropean states. 

“Sim: ‘A League of Nations’ is on the lips of everyone 
and in the hearts of many. But most of us know all too 
little about any other nations than our own. If the League 
is to be a reality this must be changed; we must learn to 
understand something of the problems and aspirations, the 
difficulties and triumphs of our fellow-members. 

“ Full knowledge, of course, is a counsel of perfection, but 
the dense ignorance shown in the past—and too often in 
the present—with all its crops of prejudice, apathy, intol- 
erance, and ill-will, can be, if we choose it, fought and to 
some degree mastered. No better weapon could be found 
than in the wise and large-hearted teaching of history. The 
history of Europe is, after all, essentially one, more inti- 
mately one perhaps than that of any other congeries of States 
equally diverse and equally vigorous ever known on the 
planet. All honor to the historians who have taught us 
this, from Carlyle—interpreter both of France and Germany 
to a generation accustomed to think of the first as a natural 
enemy, and not to think of the second at all—down to G. M. 
Trevelyan in our own days, English writer of the most 
thrilling of all works ever written on the Italian Garibaldi. 

“ But an enormous amount still remains to be done. Every 
teacher of history to-day has a heavy, if glorious, responsi- 
bility laid on him. Appealed to alike by reactionaries and 
faddists, overwhelmed too often by unwieldy classes and a 
crowded time-table, pestered by papers and parents, he must, 
if he is to rise to the height of his calling, thrust his way 
somehow through all obstructions, and make his scholars 
realize that the history of England, great as it is, is only 
part of something much greater, so great that England’s 
own task cannot even be understood unless her children 
learn this and profit by the learning.” 


F. MELIAN STAWELL, 
On behalf of a Committee of the League of Nations 
Union.” 





COMMUNICATION—REFERRED TO OUR READERS. 
Editor Tue Historica OvuTLooK: 


May I be permitted to suggest several things that I 
should like to see in Tue Hisrortcat OvuTLooK? One is an 
article on “ the open-book test,” which is frequently referred 
to, but which I have never seen illustrated. The other is a 
department for aid in pronunciation. Our text-books are 
at variance on such terms as Calais, and many a person 
hesitates to mention poilu or St. Mihiel for fear of blunder. 
Can you not help us in such a vital matter? A. T. 





The American Historical Review for October publishes 
Samuel F. Bemis’ “ United States and Abortive Armed Neu- 
trality of 1794,” a study of the diplomatic situation leading 
up to Jay’s Treaty, and expressly of Hamilton’s part in this 
diplomacy. 





In his excellent appreciation of Sir Walter Raleigh 
(Blackwood’s for November), Charles Whibley says: “ This 
great Englishman who, having many aims, fell not short of 
attaining them all—a true Elizabethan—faithful with equal 
mind to words and deeds. His death was noble for itself, 
and infamous only for those who compassed it.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR WAYLAND J. CHASE, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


GERARD, JAMES W. Face to Face with Kaiserism. New 
York: George H. Doran Co.; 1918. Pp. 380. $2.00. 

Most of the readers of Mr. Gerard’s earlier book, “ My 
Four Years in Germany,” will lay down its successor with 
a distinct sense of disappointment. What is new in it is 
not particularly important, and what is important is not 
new. The time has not yet come for him to tell everything 
he knows; for the rest, he apparently said his say in his 
first book. The present narrative is a collection of odds and 
ends; scraps from a diary, travelers’ impressions, sketches 
of personalities, glimpses of court life, political opinions 
and the like, thrown together with little unity or skill. The 
author’s extremely colloquial style is, if anything, carried 
even further in this second book. To write of “the good 
ship Nutty (Proprietor Ford),” the “nuttiest” of whose 
crew were to remain as a permanent committee, at a salary 
“paid by Ford—with washing and expenses” (page 85), is 
certainly beneath the dignity of the American Ambassador 
to the German Empire. Mr. Gerard did such admirable 
service for his country at Berlin that one dislikes to see 
him cheapen his office by this sort of thing, even after his 
retirement. 

The four opening chapters deal with the question of re- 
sponsibility for the war and its conduct. “ How much was 
he [the Kaiser] responsible for what has happened—how 
much his General Staff ?” (page 13). Now that William’s 
extradition has become a live issue, the author’s opinion on 
this question is a matter of great interest. Unfortunately 
it is not easy to discover just what his opinion is. At times 
it seems to be the autocratic “king business” that is to 
blame. Elsewhere one reads that “the one force in Ger- 
many which ultimately decides every great question, except 
the fate of its own head, is the Great General Staff” (page 
35). As to the first of the two great crises that brought 
this country into the war, Mr. Gerard inclines to the belief 
that the Kaiser was personally responsible for the sinking 
of the “ Lusitania,” the order having been “ given at a time 
when the Emperor dominated the General Staff, not in one 
of those periods . . . when the General Staff, as at present, 
dominated the Emperor” (page 43); if it is also true that 
“the Kaiser himself always felt in some vague way that his 
luck lay with America,” and that “he himself was against 
anything that might lead to a break with this country,” as 
Mr. Gerard surmises (page 35), there was a singular blind- 
ness to the obvious result of the imperial policy. In the 
matter of the resumption of unrestricted submarine war- 
fare, the author decides “ that while the Emperor was often 
in the background and seemingly not the most powerful fac- 
tor in the situation, it was his system that do:ninated Ger- 
many, his spirit that bred the lust for military gain at 
whatever cost—even the respect of the whole civilized 
world” (page 56). When we have concluded that the 
blame properly falls on the individual, we remind ourselves 
that “it was the deciding vote of the Great General Staff 
that finally embarked the German nation on this dangerous 
course” (page 38). It must be confessed that at the end, 
the reader feels hardly nearer a solution than before. Why 
not admit that the tangle is in fact inextricable, and that 
the responsibility must justly fall alike upon the Prussian 
system of military autocracy and upon the monarch who 
was its logical product, and who in turn gave it its highest 
development? 

Chapters V to VIII, inclusive, are excerpts from the au- 
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thor’s diary, written during the period from June, 1915, to 
January, 1917. There is always a certain freshness about 
absolutely contemporary records of historical events, and 
the Ambassador’s breezy comments are not lacking in lively 
interest. But the chief matters dealt with, German hatred 
of America on the score of exported munitions, the conflict 
between the policies of the Foreign Office and the Navy re- 
garding submarines, and Mr. Gerard’s efforts on behalf of 
British prisoners, have all been discussed more fully and 
satisfactorily in his previous book. Rumors and: gossip of 
transitory value necessarily fill a good deal of space in the 
diary. Once in a while there is a vivid bit of characteriza- 
tion, as in the picture of the typical Prussian statesman 
who tries “ to ‘imponieren’ by putting his voice two octaves 
lower and glaring at one like an enraged bullfrog.” 

The next six chapters deal with various aspects of Ger- 
man life and customs; the account of the Spartan ways of 
the typical Junker family will be new to many. Mr. Ger- 
ard thinks Treitschke, Bernhardi and Nietzsche negligible 
influences in the formation of the Prussian war-spirit; Tan- 
nenberg and the Pan-Germans with their realistic, concrete 
suggestions were of more importance in creating what came 
to be essentially a commercial ambition. He has a sugges- 
tive theory that “nations, like individuals, change in char- 
acter with the stress of life,” and that “the grasping, suc- 
cessful Prussian of 1914 was far removed from the ruined, 
chastened Prussian of 1810” (page 186), the materialistic 
prosperity that followed 1870 having done the damage. If 
victory produces materialism, and if idealism springs only 
from defeat and suffering, the warning for us is plain. In 
face of the endless procession of atrocities which have 
trooped through the pages of almost every descriptive war- 
book and which Mr. Gerard in no way minimizes, it is re- 
freshing to hear his evidence of the better side of human 
nature, portrayed in letters from German soldiers and offi- 
cers protesting bitterly against these very atrocities, which 
they have unwillingly witnessed. 

Chapters XV to XXI describe political and economic con- 
ditions in Austria, Scandinavia, Switzerland, France and 
Spain, concluding with the author’s return to America. He 
sympathizes with the difficulties of neutral nations, but 
thinks that the blockade and blacklist must continue none 
the less. Whether or not the ambitions of Sophie Chotek 
played as great a part in bringing on the war as Mr. Gerard 
seems to believe, is a matter of pure speculation. A much 
more tangible bit of pro-Germanism is the remark of 
Alfonso XIII: “ Remember that while I am King of Spain, 
I am also an Austrian Archduke” (page 251). Attention 
should be called to the very definite specification of pro- 
German school text-books in Chapter XXI, though doubtless 
these have long since been removed from our class-rooms. 

The remainder of the book is taken up with more or less 
desultory expressions of opinion about various phases of 
the war. The Crown Prince is presented in a somewhat 
more favorable light than usual, though he seems to be as 
chauvinistic as we had previously supposed. 

While the book is too rambling and repetitious to be 
considered successful from a literary standpoint, and adds 
comparatively little to what the author has told us before, 
it does convey a real impression that in Mr. Gerard the 
country had an ambassador who was alert to what was go- 
ing on about him, and very attentive to furthering his 
country’s interests. He had an extremely difficult task in 
the presentation of the American standpoint, and he was 
burdened in addition with the duty of caring for the inter- 
ests of other countries and their imprisoried nationals. 
This enormous responsibility he bore faithfully and admin- 
istered well. 

It should be added that the fac-similes and reproductions 


of German publications lend an element of documentary 

value to the book, though they are of less historical im- 

portance than those accompanying “My Four Years in 

Germany.” 

Goucher College. Evcene N. Curtis. 

HEARNSHAW, F. J. C. Main Currents in European History, 
1815-1915. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1917. Pp. 
xv, 367. $2.50. ; 


In this century of European history the author finds three 
main currents: (1) The growth of the European community 
on the basis of a common civilization, and by means of an 
expanding body of international law, morality, and custom; 
(2) the operation of the spirit of nationality; (3) and the 
growth of democracy. These topics constitute the outline of 
the book. The countries are not treated one by one, and the 
development of each traced in turn, but Europe is treated 
as a whole and each country as it bears on the particular 
“main current” under discussion. The book grew out of 
a series of lectures delivered before an audience of teachers, 
and having for their purpose the “ reducing a complex and 
confused century to comprehensible categories, of empha- 
sizing its dominant characteristics, of rendering it more 
readily teachable.” 

It is a war book. Such topics as the Eastern Question, 
Serajevo, and Weltpolitik, receive attention, and the prob- 
lem of an enduring peace is stressed. The first pre- 
requisite for a permanent peace is the restoration of the 
European balance of power; the second is the reorganiza- 
tion of the continent along the lines of nationality; the 
third is the establishment of some sort of international 
government—legislative, executive, judicial—capable of for- 
mulating a law of nations, capable of enforcing it, capable 
of punishing such states as violate it. The author says, 
“On the possibility of constituting, not a League of Peace 
(for peace is not the highest interest of mankind), but a 
League of Law, depends the future of humanity.” 

It is a political history. The social and economic fields 
are practically untouched. To those who agree with this 
election of “ main currents” the book will make a strong 
appeal. It seeks to interpret rather than to recite the 
events of a century. It seeks to explain how the present 
European political society has evolved during the last hun- 
dred years and to make intelligible the international rela- 
tionship at the beginning of the war. 

The atmosphere of the book is wholesome. No present- 
day writer who feels in his own breast the significance of 
the Great War can cover the period treated by the author 
without going beyond the mere recital of facts. As to Ger- 
many, he shows how the will to power grew into plans for 
world empire; how the methods of selfish unrestraint sup- 
planted the body of world law; and how the chances of war 
were deliberately elected to displace the progress of peace. 

Henry Nosie SHERWOOD. 
Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. 


Harper, Frorence MacLeop. Runaway Russia. New 
York: The Century Co., 1918. Pp. ix, 321. $2.00, net. 


This is not so much a book about Russia as a book about 
an individual in Russia. It is a story of the personal ad- 
ventures of an American woman who happened to be in 
Russia as a correspondent when the revolution broke out, 
and who remained until shortly before the fall of the 
Kerensky regime. 

Such a narrative of incident and happening cannot fail to 
be interesting and informing. At the same time, one lays 
down this volume with a sense of disappointment, as of op- 
portunity missed. The point of view is too exclusively per- 
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sonal, and often in discussion of public matters the tone is 
almost petulant. The ideas and opinions seem to reflect 
those of the foreign colony, particularly the transient for- 
eign colony, who are near great events without being of 
them, who are in touch with policy without being thor- 
oughly familiar with it or in position to influence it. Hence 
the book gives one the impression of a moving picture, a 
succession of scenes, those of rioting having a dull same- 
ness, others being vivid or picturesque, most of them just 
entertaining. As the scenes pass in review, interest is 
aroused without being satisfied. The story is told, but not 
explained. Where an explanation is suggested, it fails to 
convince. 

Through most of the book one looks in vain for any ap- 
preciation of what the business was all about. The reason 
appears to be that the matter was too personal. For exam- 
ple, at Kronstadt “we had the pleasure of meeting Dr. 
Rochol. He was the real political power.” Here, one 
might expect a presentation of his personality and point of 
view. One would certainly expect, since his name wa3 
drawn in, some effort to make him a human figure. But, 
no, “I was too disgusted to be even interested in saying 
more than ‘ How do you do.’ It isn’t pleasant to be an im- 
perialist in a hot-bed of socialism.” The blight of being a 
socialist or otherwise personally distasteful falls over many 
other figures and makes of them nothing but names. In a 
sense this is true of Kerensky. Mrs. Harper disliked 
Kerensky heartily. There is only a word or two of praise, 
and that is faint; he was a selfish, weak, orating dema- 
gogue. “As a matter of fact, Kerensky was the friend of 
only one man—himself.” 

The book is remarkably well illustrated with pictures 
taken by Donald Thompson. They are distinctly out of the 
ordinary. The book itself reads easily, but even so, the 
sense of disappointment continues. It is more or less in- 
teresting to know that Mrs. Harper smokes cigarettes. 
Inclusion of the somewhat suggestive humor of the Russian 
officers with regard to her clothing may be justified as 
throwing some light upon their taste or morals. The 
idiosyncracies of Emmeline Pankhurst have furnished good 
copy before and still serve. But there are many things one 
would rather read about in a book on Russia. 

Wesleyan University. Henry M. Wriston. 


The Greek Genius and Its Influence. 
Yale University Press, 1918. Pp. 280. 


Cooper, LANE, editor. 
New Haven: 
$3.50. 


The aim of this volume is to supply a part of the neces- 
sary background for the study of Greek and Latin master- 
pieces in good English translations and “in some fashion 
to promote the study of Greek in America.” To accomplish 
these objects the editor has made a careful selection of 
twenty-two essays and extracts from among the ablest wri- 
ters on Greece and its influence in the modern world. 

The work is a composite one, but the discerning reader 
ean readily follow the connecting threads which make the 
volume a unit. The first three selections deal with the 
external environment of the Greeks; selections four to 
eleven, inclusive, characterize the Greek race and portray 
Athens at the zenith of her power; the intermediate selec- 
tions, twelve to fourteen inclusive, represent the connecting 
links between the ancient and the modern world; and the 
remaining selections are more directly concerned with mod- 
ern times and the surviving elements of antiquity. 

All selections are well chosen and with a discerning eye 
for literary merit. They vary widely in seope. Jebb, 
Allinson, Osgood, Zielinski, as well as Milton and Words- 
worth, are drawn upon to illustrate the great influence of 
Greece in moulding civilization. A few of the more im- 


portant titles will serve to indicate the great value of the 
work: Allinson on “ External Nature in Greek Poetry; ” 
Jebb on “ The Age of Pericles; ” Croiset on “ The Greek 
Race and Its Genius; ” Zielinski on “ Our Debt to Antiq- 
uity; ” Osgood on “ Milton’s Use of Classical Mythology.” 
The longest and most important selection is from August 
Boeckh on “ The Nature of Antiquity.” This selection the 
author considers the keystone to the entire volume. Gilder- 
sleeve on “ Americanism and Hellenism” is a delightful 
study of. the kinship of Greece and America. “ Hellas 
speaks to us with kindred voice, and looks into our eyes 
with kindred eyes.” The introduction written by the editor 
on “The Significance of the Classics” is not least in im- 
portance. 

Professor Cooper has rendered a distinct service to all 
lovers of Greece. He has brought together in compact form 
much of the best that has been written on the subject of 
Greek genius and its influence. The selections are rich in 
learning, and are interesting from beginning to end. They 
will sérve the purpose which Professor Cooper had in mind 
when he compiled the volume, for they give a true impres- 
sion of Greek genius. 

Classical High, Worcester, Mass. ALBERT FARNSWORTH. 

Wortp War Issues AND IDEALS. Readings in Contem- 
porary History and Literature. Edited by Morris Ed- 
mund Speare and Walter Blake Norris, of the Depart- 
ment of English in the United States Naval Academy. 
Ginn & Co., 1918. Pp. xi, 461. 


This little volume, containing nearly fifty selections from 
addresses and writings by recent or contemporary states- 
men, soldiers, scholars, and men of affairs, is an effort to 
provide “the most effective method of furnishing, in a brief 
space of time and without the need of elaborate study, a 
comprehensive and well-rounded survey of the profound 
ideas whose significance now engages the attention of the 
entire thinking world.” By setting forth these ideas in the 
form in which they have been given utterance by men whose 
names are on all lips, the editors hope the more readily to 
focus the attention and interest of students. The book was 
compiled as an aid in the study of the War Issues Course, 
which held so prominent a place in the curriculum of the 
late S. A. T. C., but it is equally available for use in the 
modified courses in contemporary history and world prob- 
lems, which most colleges and universities are now offering 
in place of the War Issues Course; nor does it appear too 
advanced for use in the upper grades of the high school. 

The selections are grouped in seven divisions, as follows: 
I. The Issues of the World War; II. The Atmosphere of the 
World War; IIT. The Spirit of the Warring Nations; IV. 
Democratic and Autocratic Ideals of Government; V. The 
New Europe and a Lasting Peace; VI. Features of Ameri- 
ean Life and Character; VII. American Foreign Policy. 
Among the individual selections may be noticed extracts 
from speeches by President Wilson, Lloyd George, and 
Elihu Root, and excerpts from such writings as “ The Spirit 
of French Youth,” by Maurice Barrés; “The British Com- 
monwealth of Nations,” by Jan C. Smuts; “The Idea of 
Liberty in France,” by Emile Boutroux; “ Nationality and 
the New Europe,” by Archibald C. Coolidge; “ Contribution 
of the West to American Democracy,” by Frederick J. 
Turner; “The International Mind,” by Nicholas Murray 
Butler; and “ The Democratic Ideal in International Rela- 
tionships,” by Bainbridge Cclby. Biographical paragraphs 
respecting the various writers are of much service in using 
the book, and several pages of notes and references for col- 
lateral reading, at the end of the volume, considerably in- 
crease the value of the book as a basis for reading and 
study. 
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BOOKS ON HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT PUBLISHED 
IN THE UNITED STATES FROM DECEMBER 
28, 1918, TO JANUARY 235, 1919. 


LisTtep By CHARLES A. CouLoMB, PH.D. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 

Allen, William C. History of Halifax County [North Caro- 
lina}. Boston: Cornhill Co. 235 pp. $2.50, net. 
Avery, Elroy M. A history of Cleveland and its environs. 

3 vols. Chicago: Lewis Pub. Co. $25.00. 

Brosnan, Cornelius J. History of the state of Idaho. N. Y.: 
Scribner. 237 pp. $1.00. 

Glasson, William H. Federal military pensions in the 
United States. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 305 pp. $2.50. 

Hulbert, Archer B., editor. Ohio in the time of the Con- 
federation. Marietta, O.: Marietta Hist. Com. 220 

. $2.50. 

Mitchell, George W. The question before Congress; a con- 
sideration of the debates and final action by Congress 
upon various phases of the race question in the United 
States. Phila.: A. M. E. Book Concern. 247 pp. 
$2.00. 

Sey bolt, Robert F. The colonial citizen of New York City; 
a comparative study of certain aspects of citizenship 
practice in fourteenth century England and colonial 


New York City. Madison, Wis. : Univ. of Wis. 40 pp. 
50 cents. 
Trexler, Harrison A. Flour and wheat in the Montana 


gold camps, 1862-1870; 
ences. Missoula, Mont.: 
pPp- 


a chapter in pioneer experi- 
Dunstan Pr. & Sta. Co. 20 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 

The Venetian point of view in Roman 
history. N. Y.: Longmans. 22 pp. 40 cents, net. 
Keiser, Clarence E. Letters and contracts from Erech 
written in the Neo-Babylonian period. New Haven, 

Ct.: Yale University. 42 pp. $5.00, net. 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Larned, Josephus N., and others. 
Springfield, Mass.: C. 
net. 
MeVey, Frank L. The financial history of Great Britain 
(1914-1918). Wash., D. C.: Carnegie Endowment for 
Internat. Peace. 101 pp. 


Conway, Robert S. 


English 


leadership. 
A. Nichols Co. 


400 pp. $2.75, 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. 

Semen M. History of the Jews in Russia and Po- 
and; from the earliest times until the present day. 
Vol. 2. From the death of Alexander I until the death of 
funnies III (1825-1894). Phila.: Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of Am. 429 pp. $1.50. 

Freksa, Frederick, compiler. A peace congress of intrigue 

(Vienna, 1815). N. Y.: Century Co. 448 pp. $2.50. 

Caleb G. French Protestantism, 1559-1562. Balto.: 

Johns Hopkins Press. 185 pp. $1.25. 

Kohler, Max J. Jewish rights at the Congresses of Vienna 
(1814-1815) and Aix-la-Chapelle (1818). N. Y.: 


Dubnow, 


Kelly, 


American Jewish Committee [356 Second Ave.]. 100 
PP. kota, ei 

Price, Morgan P. War and revolution in Asiatic Russia. 
N. Y.: Maemillan. 295 pp. $3.00, net. 

U. S. Dept. of State. Affairs of Hungary, 1849-1850. 
Wash., D. C.: Gov. Pr. Off. 64 pp. 

Van Vorst, Bessie. A popular history of France. N. Y.: 
Stokes. 171 pp. $1.00, net. 

Zielinski, Anthony J. Poland in the world of Democracy. 
St. Louis: La Clede Pub. Co. 262 pp. $1.00, net. 
THE GREAT WAR. 

Ashley, Roscoe L. The war and America; war citizenship 
lessons. N. Y.: Maemillan. 103 pp. (bibls.). 60 
cents, net. 

Bell, John K. The Zeebrugge affair; with the British offi- 
cial narrative. N. Y.: Doran. 64 pp. 25 cents, net. 

Brawley, B. G. Africa and the war. N. Y.: Duffield & Co. 


94 pp. $1.00, net. 





Catlin, Brig. Gen. A. W. With the help of God and a few 
marines. [Story of Chateau-Thierry.] Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Page. 425 pp. $1.50, net. 

Kauffman, Reginald W. Our navy at work; the Yankee 
fleet in French waters. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 
258 pp. $1.50, net. 

Larson, Laurence M. An outline of the historical back- 
ground of the great war. Urbana, IIl.: Univ. of IIL. 
28 pp. 25 cents. 

Ogg, Frederick A., and Beard, Charles A. National gov- 


ernments and the world war. N. Y.: Macmillan. 603 
pp- $2.50, net. 
Pollen, Arthur H. The British navy in battle. Garden 


City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page. 358 pp. $2.50, net. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter A. England and the war. N. Y.: 
Oxford Univ. 144 pp- $2.00. 
U. S. Committee on Public Information. The kaiserite in 
America; one hundred and one German lies. Wash., 
D. C.: Gov. Pr. Off. 39 pp. 
U. S. Dept. of Labor. British methods of training workers 
in war industries. Wash., D. C.: Gov. Pr. Off. 68 pp. 
Wisconsin University. War book of the University of Wis- 
consin; papers on the causes and issues of the war by 
members of the faculty. Madison, Wis.: Univ. of Wis. 
266 pp. 50 cents. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The international relations of the Chi- 
Vol. 2. The period of submission, 1861- 


Morse, Hosea B. 
nese Empire. 


1893. Vol. 3. The period of subjection, 1894-1911. 
N. Y.: Longmans. 479, 530 pp. (5 pp. bibls.). Each 
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Phelps, Fdith M. Selected articles on a league of nations. 
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Historical Outlook Reprints 


These pamphlets are of great value to teachers, students and general readers 
who wish to become familiar with the antecedents of the Great War, its progress, 
and also the foundations for reconstruction. 





ALREADY ISSUED: 
Mo. 1. The Study of the Great War. By Pror. S. B. Harpina. Price, 20 cents each. 


No. 2. War Curiosities and the Belgium Secret Press. By Pror. CuristiaAn Gauss. 
Price, 10 cents each. 


No. 3. A Bibliography of the Great War. By Pror. Grorce M. Durcuer. 
Price, 25 cents each. 


No. 4. War Geography, with Many Maps. By Pror. S. B. Harprne and Pror. W. E. 
LINGELBACH. Price, 20 cents each. 


No, 5. Syllabus of a Course of Study in the Preliminaries of the World Conflict. 
By Hatrorp L. Hoskins. Price, 20 cents each. 


No. 6. A Selection from the Addresses of President Wilson. Price, 20 cents each. 


No. 7. Important Statutes and Executive Proclamations Issued in the United 
States from April, 1917, to May, 1918. Price, 25 cents each. 


No. 8. Economic Materials Bearing upon the World War. Arranged by Pror. W. E.. 
LinGELBACcH. Price, 20 cents each. 


No. 9. Economic Mobilization of the United States for the War of 1917. Price, 
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Liberal discounts when ordered in quantities. 


FORTHCOMING REPRINTS WILL INCLUDE: 


Peace Proposals of All the Countries at War 
Bibliography of Recent War Books 
Problems of Reconstruction, etc., etc. 





Nearly all the above reprints and much additional matter, bringing the docu. 
ments down to November 11, 1918, will be found in 


Collected Materials for the Study of the War 


Revised Edition. By Avpert E. McKInvey 


PRICE, 80 CENTS NET. Bound in boards, 220 pages, equivalent to an ordinary book of over 600 pages 





McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1619 Ranstead Street Philadelphia 
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Peace and Reconstruction 


Preliminary Bibliography 
PREPARED BY THE NATIONAL BOARD FOR HISTORICAL SERVICE. 


Reprinted from A League of Nations, published by the World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1919. 


CONTENTS. 
I. THe PEACE. 
la. Official American Views: 


Woodrow Wilson 
Henry Cabot Lodge 


~ 


1b. Unofficial American Views 


le. Official Views of Great Britain, France, Italy, Czecho- 
Slovaks, Poles, Rumanians, Pan-Serbians, Greeks, 
Japan, and the Papacy 
Premier of Great Britain 
General 
Other Declarations 


ld. Unofficial Views in Allied Countries 
le. 


~ 


Official Views of the German Empire 
lf. Anti-imperialist German Views 


2a. Why America Desires a Just and Permanent Peace: 
1. Ideals of Political Isolation and of Prosperity 
2. Preoceupation with Mastering a Continent 
3. Cosmopolitanism of American Society 
4. Avoidance of Wars; Relations with Great Britain 
5. Growth of World Peace Idea 


2b. British and American Attitudes toward the Peace: 
1. Freedom of the Seas 
2. Colonial Acquisitions 


2c. Proposal of Anglo-Saxon League 
2d. Allied-American League of Peace 
2e. League to Enforce Peace 


3a. General Informational Works on Peoples concerned in 
the Peace: 

. Government 

. Economic and Social Conditions 

. Diplomatic Relations 

. General Historical 

. Regional Histories 


Cre toe 


3b. Histories of the Great War 


3c. Geographical and Miscellaneous 


II. RECONSTRUCTION. 


a. Great Britain 


b. British Government Publications 
I, Trade Development 
II, Finance 
III-VI, Raw 
Scientifie and Industrial Research 
VII, Demobilization and Disposal of Stores 
VIII, Labor and Employment 
IX, Agriculture and Forestry 
X, Publie Administration 
XI, XII, Housing, Education 
XIII, XIV, Aliens, Legal 
XV, Miscellaneous 


ec. The United States 
Suggestions on American Problems 


d. Magazine Articles 


Materials, Coal and Power, Intelligence, 


INTRODUCTION. 


The war may be likened to a stupendous upheaval 
in the social world analogous to those cataclysms of 
nature which, in distant geologic ages, upraised the 
mountains. The social landscapes, distorted and 
shapeless during more than four years under the 
agonizing shocks of war, with the promise of peace 
are now settling into permanence. A period of or- 
derly, evolutionary change following the recent con- 
vulsions, is devoutly hoped for by all well-wishers of 
the human race. Two great tasks incidental to the 
war remain to be achieved—first, a satisfactory gen- 
eral peace; second, a readjustment of life the world 
over to a peace basis, what is commonly called recon- 
struction. These things accomplished, a new his- 
torical epoch will be inaugurated for the world. 

Educationally the war has proved as vitalizing an 
influence as in its general character it has been deso- 
lating; and probably no department of study and 
teaching has reacted to it more than history. The 
coming of the war was an event which had to be ex- 
plained, if possible, and as the vast panorama of con- 
flict spread itself before the gaze of the world the 
complex phases of the war itself began to be studied 
in special history courses. 

With the fighting at an end, we shall soon outline 
the several outstanding campaigns, the gradual en- 
largement of the scope of the war, the elimination of 
Russia by revolution, and the entrance of the United 
States. We shall, of course, pay special attention to 
America’s participation and to the subject of the 
peace, because to the American people generally a 
just and enduring peace was the principal object of 
the war. 

The peace is not yet won. But there is a consider- 
able literature that will supply a background of in- 
formation to enable students (a) to follow intelli- 
gently the course of negotiations in Paris, and (b) 
to understand the new national and international ar- 
rangements to be effected as a fundamental step 
toward the new world order. Likewise, the programs 
of social reconstruction developed in the several coun- 
tries of Europe, will supply valuable information 
toward an understanding, first, of the internal condi- 
tion of the countries emerging from the war, and, sec- 
ond, of the general tendencies, social and commercial, 
with which the new age will be dowered as the child 
of this war time. 

These considerations led to the preparation of the 
lists printed in this pamphlet so as to facilitate the 
work of college teachers in planning courses of study. 
They may also prove useful to high school and other 
teachers particularly in giving definiteness to the 
study of current history. 
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PLAN AND SCOPE OF THE LIST. 


The list was planned with special reference to its 
usefulness for teachers. Therefore, the number of 
titles included has been rigorously limited. One of 
the serious problems encountered was that of select- 
ihg desirable material from extended lists of books, 
pamphlets and magazine articles. The principles of 
selection followed are indicated by the scheme of the 
arrangement. 

While materials were usually found in too great 
abundance, in a few cases of actual scarcity it was 
possible to refer to valuable essays, and to books 
which will be published shortly. Several of the com- 
mittees representing new European states were kind 
enough to agree to publish pamphlets bringing to- 
gether the documents illustrating the history of their 
states and the views of their respective peoples with 
reference to the peace. 

The makers of this bibliography are keenly alive 
to its shortcomings and deficiencies. It has not been 
possible, in the time at their disposal, to read fully all 
the items listed. Not all parts of the field are cov- 
ered with equal thoroughness, nor has it been possi- 
ble in every case to list all of the best material; the 
question of accessibility has sometimes been the de- 
termining.one, rather than the principle of listing 
the ideally best. The compilers hope the list may 
prove useful to those for whom it is primarily in- 
tended, teachers in colleges and other advanced 
schools giving courses bearing upon the war. 


SUGGESTED WAYS OF USING THE LIST. 


Aside from the use of the list as a mere help in 
finding material on the several topics illustrated, it is 
hoped that it may afford some guidance in the pre- 
paration of definite syllabi for courses of study. 
While it is not desired to mark out any hard and fast 
lines along which teachers should proceed in making 
such courses, definite suggestions on the part of those 
who have considered the matter may prove helpful 
in stimulating others to work out detailed courses for 
themselves. The materials herewith presented seem 
to lend themselves to the development of at least six 
courses in two groups, a government group and a his- 
tory group. Each group might be organized as a 
single course in three sections, or six distinct courses 
might be planned as follows: (1) the building of gov- 
ernments, (2) the philosophy of the state, (8) lead- 
ing principles of political science, practically consid- 
ered, (4) American history, (5) recent European his- 
tory, (6) history of democracy during the 18th, 19th 
and 20th centuries. 


Tue GoverNMENT GrovupP. 


1. Structure of Government.—When time gives a 
true perspective of the events of the past five years, 
it will perhaps appear: (a) that states have under- 
gone revolutionary changes in structural organiza- 
tion; (b) that, subject to the principles of democracy 
which are held more uncompromisingly than ever be- 
fore, the world regards every question of detailed or- 
ganization as open to fresh determination on reason- 





able grounds, the dead hand of tradition being for the 
moment cast off; (c) that the reshaping of govern- 
ments newly emerged from the great conflict will 
usher in an era of constitution-making which may 
prove to be as notable as that in which our own gov- 
ernmental system was framed. For all these rea- 
sons, much attention should be devoted to government 
building, conceived as a means of preparing highly 
trained citizens for intelligent support or helpful 
criticism of our own government in its several func- 
tions of legislation and administration, and in the 
operation of its laws and policies upon the complex 
life of the people; and for direct participation in 
public service. 

Fortunately, the group of new books listed under 8 
a, 1, will make possible the outlining of a good course 
by any teacher seriously disposed to take advantage 
of what seems like an extraordinary opportunity. 
Current periodicals should be employed and _ the 
classes kept on the qui vive to learn the latest de- 
velopment of constitution-making efforts in Czecho- 
Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, Poland, Austria, Germany, 
Russia (and the countries formerly Russian) ; and the 
changes wrought by the war in the governments of 
the supposedly settled democratic states. 

2. Philosophy of the State-—A teacher in one of 
our colleges suggests a course under five heads, as 
follows: 


I. Human Rights: (a), Physical struggle as a 
criterion of fitness, to be discussed on the 
basis of Darwin and Huxley; (b), the idea 
of natural rights, as developed by Hobbes, 
Locke, Rousseau, Tom Paine, and as illus- 
trated by a well-known series of liberty 
documents. 


II, The Rights of Property: Discussion based on 
Aristotle’s Politics, Bk. 6, II, and on Locke 
as a background, with Hobhouse’s Liberal- 
ism, Cole’s The World of Labor, and the 
British Labor Party’s Report on Recon- 
struction as types of present-day thought on 
the subject. 

III. Equality; Social Democracy: Race problems. 

IV. Liberty and Authority: Political democracy 
in its philosophical aspects. 

V. Morality and Statecraft: The ethical, psy- 
chological and economic forces of history. 

He suggests the use of Machiavelli's The Prince, 
Seligman’s The Economic Interpretation of History, 
and Moore, American Diplomacy. 

8. Political Science Practically Considered.—The 
principles which are basic in the re-establishment of 
peace on an enduring foundation are also basic in 
the science of government. By taking the American 
points as the outline, the teacher can readily build up 
a course of study to be pursued for a term if desired, 
or for a shorter time, as a feature in some more com- 
prehensive scheme of political studies. The materials 
listed under I a, supplemented from the list under 8 
a, 1, should furnish adequate texts for study and dis- 
cussion. 
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Tue History Group. 


4. America’s Newer History.—The textual basis 
might be furnished by any one of half a dozen recent 
books on American history, care being taken to select 
one by an author with the social point of view as well 
as a firm grasp of the main facts and some appre- 
ciation of their relative significance. With such a 
book as guide, and with a judicious use of the mate- 
rials under II a, a peculiarly vital study of American 
history could be arranged for under the heads indi- 
cated by the numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, with the addi- 
tion perhaps of other topics, as follows: 


6. The Great War, attitude of neutrality, results. 

7. America’s part in the war. (Here McMaster’s 
new book (III 6) will furnish an abundance of well- 
ordered material as far as it goes and it could be sup- 
plemented with current magazine material.) 

8. President Wilson’s statement of America’s peace 
aims and how the world regards them. (Wilson’s 
speeches and the ‘ Cosmos”’ Letters will give Wil- 
son’s views; views of America’s aims can be derived 
from the citations under I c. This section also offers 
an opportunity to connect current events with the his- 
tory course. The use of a standard, forward looking 
weekly or monthly magazine is recommended.) 

5. Recent European History.—The second course 
might take the form of the already familiar course on 
“ Backgrounds of the Great War,” which needs no 
further outlining; or it might consist in a somewhat 
more specialized study of the problem areas, their 
histories, and the evolutionary processes which each 
has undergone in reaching its present status and de- 
veloping its aims with reference to the peace. Such 
« study, based on books selected from the general his- 
tories and from the regional histories listed under 
III a-5 should prove both‘practicable and valuable. 

6. The History of Democracy.—The third histori- 
cal course would refer mainly to the 19th and 20th 
centuries, with some attention to the French Revolu- 
tion as a world influence, the American Revolution, 
and the English industrial revolution as contributing 
and modifying factors. It would involve the careful 
outlining of topics treated in the general histories, 
especially those illustrating the great democratic 
movements of the 19th century in European states. 
It would also involve arrangements for the rather 
special study of English constitutional history, 
French, American and Italian political history, with 
emphasis both on what was done and what projected 
in the writings of such prophets of democracy as 
Locke, Rousseau, Jefferson and Mazzini. 

In the study of German political history the prob- 
lem will be to see how the democratic philosophy of 
Kant gave way under the pressure of the autocratic 
militaristic state system of Prussia, which, however, 
was negatively responsible for the development of so- 
called scientific socialism, one of the influences affect- 
ing the democracy of the last 75 years and especially 
responsible for present conditions in Russia and else- 
where. Section III will be the main resource here, 
but the culmination of the study should be found in a 
consideration of the views concerning a just and 


durable peace. Special attention will of course be 
given to the now widely accepted view that democ- 
racy to be complete and permanent must have both a 
political, a social and an economic aspect, views which 
will be found in the President’s writings and in such 
books as those by Hobson, Veblen and others cited 
under II a, 

British material on reconstruction is both more 
abundant and more accessible than French, Italian or 
German material. Moreover, the British Govern- 
ment, through its ministry of reconstruction, has 
formulated a reconstruction program which makes it 
perhaps the most illuminating of all for purposes of 
study. We have therefore included in the present 
list a considerable body of British material, together 
with such beginnings of a reconstruction literature in 
the United States as existed at the time the compila- 
tion was made. Attention should be called to the 
fact that since November 11, the date of the signing 
of the armistice, newspapers and magazines have been 
producing reconstruction literature at a rapid rate. 
The current magazines, especially, should be con- 
sulted by the teacher both for reconstruction material 
and for material on the peace. 


I. THE PEACE. 


Note.—In order to make this list measurably complete 
the user should co-ordinate with it C. e. 17 “ Bibliography 
No. 1,” published by the Committee on Education and Spe- 
cial Training, War Department, and especially C. e. 21, 
“ Questions on the Issues of the War,” which provides an 
annotated analytical book list of considerable scope. 


la, OFFICIAL AMERICAN VIEWS. 
Wilson, Woodrow, President of the United States. 


Cosmos, pseudonym. The Basis of Durable Peace. New 

York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917. ix, 144 p. 184% 
cm. 
A series of letters written at the invitation of the New 
York Times and published in the Times in November and 
December, 1916. The final paper appeared on December 
18, 1916, the day on which the President sent the identic 
note to the belligerents on the subject of peace aims. It 
is clear from internal evidence that the Cosmos letters 
constitute an excellent commentary on the President’s 
peace views. 

Gauss, CHRISTIAN FRepERICK. Democracy To-day; an 
American Interpretation. . . . Chicago, Scott, Foresman 
& Co., 1917. 2 p. L, 7-296 p. 17 em. (Lake English 
Classics.) $0.40. 

Harris, H. Witson. President Wilson, his Problems and 
his Policy: an English View. New York, Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, 1917. 278 p. 19% em. 

How THE WAR CAME TO AMERICA. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1917. 32 p. (Committee on Pub- 
lic Information, Red, White and Blue Series, 1.) 
Contains the President’s addresses of January 22, April 2 
and June 14, 1917. Obtainable from World Peace Foun- 
dation (per 100, 8 lbs. at parcel-post rates. ) 

Forp, Guy Sranton, editor. The War Message, and the 
Facts behind It. Annotated text of President Wilson’s 
message, April 2, 1917. Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1917. 28 p. (Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, War Information Series, 1.) 

Obtainable from World Peace Foundation (per 100, 7 lbs. 
at parcel-post rates. ) 
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In our First YEAR or Wark. Messages and addresses to 
the Congress and the people, March 5, 1917, to January 
8, 1918. .. . New York, Harper & Brother, 1918. 5 p. 1, 
166 p. front. 18 cm. $1.00. 

THe New Freepom. A call for the emancipation of the 
generous energies of a people. New York, Doubleday, 
Page & Company, 1913. Ix, 204 p. 19% em. 

‘This will furnish a background for the study of Wilson’s 
view on the peace, particularly in its relation to democ- 
racy. 

PRESIDENT WHULSON’s ForeIGN Policy. Messages, ad- 
dresses, papers, edited with an introduction and notes by 
James Brown Scott. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1918. xiv p., 1 1., 424 p. 25% ecm. 

PRESIDENT WILSON’S GREAT SPEECHES and other History 
Making Documents. Chicago, Stanton and Van Vliet Co., 
1918. 323, [17] p. inel. facsims. ill. 19% em. 

PRESIDENT WILSON’s STATE PAPERS AND ADDRESSES. In- 
troduction by Albert Shaw, . . . with editorial notes, a 
biographical sketch and an analytical index. New York, 
George H. Doran Company, 1918. xiv, 484, [x] p. 21 
em. 

RECENT ADDRESSES AND Papers: Liberty Loan Address, 
September 27, 1918 (Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1918. 8 p.); October, 1918, correspondence 
with the chancellor of the German Empire; Address to 
Congress on armistice terms, November 11, 1918; the An- 
nual Message to Congress, December 2, 1918; Speeches in 
France, England, Scotland, Italy; see current papers and 
magazines. 

War, Lasor AND Peace. Washington, Government Print- 

ing Office, 1917. 43 p. (Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, Red, White and Blue Series, 9.) 
Contains America’s reply to the Pope’s peace proposal, 
August 27, 1917; address to American Federation of 
Labor, November 12, 1917; and addresses to Congress of 
December 4, 1917, and February 11, 1918. Obtainable 
from World Peace Foundation (per 100, 12 lbs at parcel- 
post rates). 

War Appresses. With an introduction and notes by Ar- 
thur Leonard. Boston, Ginn and Company, 1918. 


Lodge, Henry Cabot, senator from Massachusetts, Republi- 
can member of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and Congressional leader of the Republican party. 

War AppRESSES, 1915-1917. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1917. viii, 303 p. 22 em. 

Contains, among other items, a discussion of “ The Presi- 
dent’s Plan for a World Peace,” and “ The Failure of the 
Executive to Vindicate American Rights.” " 

“Tne GENERAL ARBITRATION TREATIES WITH GREAT BRITAIN 
AND FRANCE,” speech in Senate, February 29, 1912. (62d 
Cong., 2d Sess., Sen. Doc. 353.) 

One Hunprep YEARS OF PEACE. 
House Doc. 1268.) 

One Hunprep YEARS OF PEACE. 

York, The Macmillan Company, 1913. 
em. 
An elaboration of earlier speeches and articles. The au- 
thor here sketches the history of the relations between the 
United States and Great Britain during the century since 
the war of 1812. This item will furnish a background 
for the study of Mr. Lodge’s views of the peace. 

“ Peace TERMS,” speech in Senate, August 23, 1918. (Con- 
gressional Record, 65th Cong., 2d Sess., Vol. 56, No. 195, 
10220-10221.) 

Outlines the peace terms which America should help to 
secure after the defeat of Germany. 


(62d Cong., 3d Sess., 


With illustrations. New 
vii, 136 p. 20% 


1b. UNOFFICIAL AMERICAN VIEWS. 

ELiIoT, CHARLES WILLIAM. The Road Towards Peace: a 
contribution to the study of the causes of the European 
war and of the means of preventing war in the future. 
New and Enlarged Edition. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1915. 268 p. 

Addresses, correspondence and newspaper articles. 

Hitt, Davin Jayne. The Rebuilding of Europe. New 

York, The Century Company, 1917. 289 p. 
Develops the theory. that Europe’s heritage of evil lies in 
the doctrine of absolute sovereignty and that in the inter- 
est of future peace the nations must agree to modify this 
doctrine. The author represents in this a considerable 
school of political writers. 

A LEAGUE or Nations. Boston, World Peace Foundation, 
1917-. Bimonthly. 2014 cm. 

LEAGUE TO ENrorce Peace. A Reference Book for Speak- 
ers. New York, League to Enforce Peace, 1918. 64 p. 
17% em. 

Powers, Harry Huntineton. The Great Peace. New 

York, The Macmillan Company, 1918. xi, 333 p. 2014 
em. 
An incisive discussion, thorough and realistic, of the in- 
terests of each belligerent in the forthcoming settlement. 
Emphasizes economic and geographic facts, but does not 
neglect those which are racial and cultural; skeptical 
about a League of Nations. 

lc. OFFICIAL VIEWS OF GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, ITALY, 

CzECHO-SLOVAKS, PoLes, RUMANIANS, PAN-SERBIANS, 
GREEKS AND JAPAN; THE Pope’s PEACE VIEWS. 
Lloyd George, David, Premier of Great Britain. 

Speech of December 14, 1917, on “Victory or Defeat”; 
“Great Britain’s War Aims,” speech, January 5, 1918, 
American Association for International Conciliation, Bul- 
letin No. 123. 

British Wark Arms, January 5, 1918. Authorized version as 
published by the British Government. New York, George 
H. Doran Company, 1918. 

PEACE PROPOSALS AND THE ATTITUDE OF THE ALLIES... . 
December 19, 1916. London, Hayman, Christy & Lilly, 


Ltd., 1916. 
Smuts, JAN CHRISTIAN. War Time Speeches. London, 
1917. 


General. 


OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS BEARING UPON THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
American Association for International Conciliation. 
New York, Substation 84. 

Series No. I (October, 1914, No. 83), the Austro-Hungar- 
ian note to Serbia, the Serbian reply, the British White 
Paper, German White Book. 

Series No. II (November, 1914, No. 84), Speech of the 
imperial chancellor to Reichstag, August 4, 1914, speech 
of the prime minister to the House of Commons, August 
6, 1914; Russian Orange Book, and other documents. 
Series No. III (December, 1914, No. 85), The Neutrality 
of Belgium and Luxemburg; address of the president of 
the Council to the French Senate, August 4, 1914; official 
Japanese documents, German emperor’s addresses to the 
people. 

Series No. IV (January, 1915, No. 86), The Turkish official 
note, November, 1914; speech of the chancellor to the 
Reichstag, December 2, 1914, and the Belgian Gray Book, 
Series No. V (February, March, 1915, Nos. 87, 88), The 
French Yellow Book. 

Series No. VI (April, 1915, No. 89), The Austro-Hun- 
garian Red Book. 

Series No. VII (May, 1915, No. 90), The Serbian Blue 
Book. 
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Series No. VIII (August, 1915, No. 93), The Italian 
Green Book. 

OrFIci1AL DocuMENTS Lookine Towakp Peace. American 
Association for International Conciliation. New York, 
Substation 84. 

Series No. I (January, 1917, No. 110), Speech of the im- 
perial chancellor to the Reichstag Commission, November 
9, 1916; notes of the Central powers; replies of the Allied 
nations; German note concerning replies from Entente, 
January 11, 1917; Speech of Viscount Grey before the 
Foreign Press Association, October 24, 1916. 
Series No. Il (February, 1917, No. 111), President Wil- 
son’s note to the belligerent nations, December 18, 1916; 
German note of December 26, 1916, in reply; Entente 
Allies’ reply to President Wilson’s note, January 10, 
1917; note in amplification of above sent by Great Britain 
(the Balfour note) January 13, 1917; Wilson’s address 
to the Senate, January 22, 1917. 
Series No. III (October, 1917, No. 119), The Pope’s mes- 
sage on peace; The American reply; The German reply; 
The Austrian reply. 

Other Declarations. 

Secret TREATY witH IraLy. Text of the pact made by 

Italy and the Entente, April 28, 1915, prior to that na- 
tion’s entrance into the war. New York Times Current 
History, XIV, 494-497; The New Europe, V1, 24-27; Full 
texts of the Secret Treaties (New York, Evening Post, 
1918). 
This treaty was published by the Bolshevik government 
of Russia. It will be enlightening to the student to com- 
pare this treaty in the unofficial text with the draft of 
treaty sent by the Italian minister for foreign affairs on 
April 8, 1915, for presentation to the Austro-Hungarian 
Government (Austro-Hungarian Red Book, No. CXLI; 
Italian Green Book, No. 64). Affects the relations of 
Italy with Greece and the Jugo-Slavs, but see also Steed, 
Henry Wickham, “A Programme for Peace—Revised,” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1918. Gives the substance of 
Italy’s agreements with the Jugo-Slavs and shows how 
the Italian Government has been induced by public opin- 
ion to recede from its earlier territorial demands. 

THE DECLARATION OF CorFU, July 20, 1917. For this Jugo- 

. Slav “declaration of independence” see Savic, Vladislav 

R., South Eastern Europe (New York, 1918), Introduc- 
tion; Congressional Record, June 10, 1918, 8233. 
See also “ Enemy Press Comment on Italian Foreign Pol- 
icy,” The New Europe, 26 September, 1918, VIII, No. 102, 
pp. 263-264. For a summary of the effect of this declara- 
tion on Italy, see Steed, Henry Wickham, “A Programme 
for Peace—Revised,” Edinburgh Review, October, 1918. 

DocuMENTARY History of the Origin of the Jugo-Slav 
State. Pamphlet published by the Jugo-Slav National 
Council, Southern Building, No. 702, Washington, D. C. 

Czecn ForreiGN CommMirTee, Declaration of, at Paris, No- 
vember, 1915. Published by the Bohemian National Al- 
liance, 3734 West 26th Street, Chicago, III. 

THe Czecno-SLovaAK Nation, Declaration of Independence 

of, by its Provisional Government. Published in Ameri- 
ean papers of October 19, 1918. 
See also Benes, Edvard, “ Bohemia’s Case for Independ- 
ence.” Introduction by Henry Wickham Steed. Map and 
Bibliography. London, George Allen, and Unwin, 1917. 
129 p. 

Masaryk, ToMAS Garricur, “ Bohemia and the European 
Crisis,’ The New Europe, Vol. II, 33-47 (January 25, 
1917). With racial map. 

Masaryk is the official head of the recently formed 
Czecho-Slovak nation. See also President Wilson’s reply 


to Austrian peace plea, October 19, 1918, which recog- 
nizes the new Czecho-Slovak state. 

PoLanD. See pamphlet containing the official documents 
published by the Polish Association Press, Union Trust 
Co. Bldg., 15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

RUMANIAN PEACE AIMS STATED AND SUPPORTED. 

See the Rumanian Green Book. Also, see Rumania’s 
declaration of war against Germany, November 7, 1918, 
current news dispatches. 

GREECE. See Ion, Theodore P., “ The Vindication of Greece,” 
Journal of Race Development (Clark University), Janu- 
ary, 1919. 

This article is based on official information and sets forth 
the official views of the present Government of Greece in 
relation to the peace. See also 

STEPHANAPOLI, JEANNE, “ The Greeks in Turkey,” The 
New Europe, November 14, 1918, Vol. IX, No. 109, pp. 
110-115. Contains considerable statistical material re- 
lating to the Greek population of the dispersion. 
“RELATIONS BETWEEN GREECE AND ITALy,” The New Eu- 
rope, 19 September and 20 October, 1918. 

Looks forward to an entente between these two countries. 

JAPAN. Treat, Payson Jackson. Japan, America and the 
Great War. Boston, World Peace Foundation (in press). 


ld. UNOFFICIAL VIEWS IN ALLIED COUNTRIES. 


British LAsor Party AND ALLIED Groups, War Aims and 
Peace Plans of, New Republic, March 23, 1918. Supple- 
ment entitled, “ Labor’s War Aims.” Full text of the 
agreement on war aims adopted by the Interallied Labor 
and Socialist International Conference in London. 

FAYLE, CHARLES ERNEST. The Great Settlement. London, 
John Murray, 1915. ix, 309, [1] p. incl. 8 maps. 19 cm. 
Advocates (a) a rearrangement of frontiers on natural 
lines, having respect to nationality; (b) a league to se- 
cure (not enforce) peace by treaty guarantees; (c) “ con- 
sideration and delay,” a means of avoiding possible wars. 
The general aim should be toward a settlement in which 
the “ might of right” prevails over the “ right of might.” 
Idealistic, but not visionary. 

ITALIAN SOcrALIST OPINION. See Steed, Edinburgh Review, 
October, 1918, as above. 

LANSDOWNE, HENRY CHARLES, MARQUESS OF. The Aims of 
the War. Letter to the London Daily Telegraph, Novem- 
ber 29, 1917, with “ Cosmos’” reply, and President Wil- 
son’s speech of December 4, 1917, American Association 
for International Conciliation, January, 1918, No. 122. 

SrIcNopos, Cuaries, “The Society of Nations, and its 

Price,” The New Europe, IX, No. 109, p. 104-110 (No- 
vember 14, 1918). 
This celebrated French historian believes the League of 
Nations will be adopted, but that it will have to be im- 
posed on very powerful individuals, and the price to be 
paid will be the renunciation by the state of its absolute 
sovereignty in foreign affairs. 

STEED, HENRY WIcKHAM, “A Programme for Peace—Re- 
vised,” Edinburgh Review, October, 1918, p. 209-229. 
Sums up peace program under 19 points which in most 
respects tally with Wilson’s 14 points. Accepts Wilson 
as the real leader of the European masses in their yearn- 
ing for a peace which shall have the elements of per- 
manence. 

THoMAS, ALBERT, “The League of Nations,” Atlantic 

Monthly, November, 1918. 
M. Thomas, who is a leader of the moderate socialists, 
presents in spirited and even eloquent language the argu- 
ment both for a League of Peace and a League to Enforce 
Peace. His attitude is representative of socialist opinion 
generally. 
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le. OFFICIAL VIEWS OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


See Official Documents Looking Toward Peace, as outlined 
above, 1 c. 


lf. ANTI-IMPERIALIST GERMAN VIEWS. 

“ PEACE WITHOUT ANNEXATIONS OR INDEMNITIES.” See 
New York Times Current History, XI, p. 426 ff., June, 
1917. 

Contains extracts from Scheidemann’s speech in the 
Reichstag in which he denounced the German annexation- 
ists as an “organized gang of robbers.” 


2a. Wuy AMERICA DESIRES A JUST AND PERMANENT PEACE. 


1. Ideals of Political Isolation and of Prosperity 
through World Trade. 

See Tom Paine’s Common Sense; Washington’s Neutrality 
Proclamation; Jefferson’s Inaugurals on Entangling A\l- 
liances; Créveceur, Hector St. John de, Letters of an 
American Farmer (London, 1782). Essential quotations 
in Tyler, M. C., The Literary History of the American 
Revolution; Latané, John Holladay, From Isolation to 
Leadership (New York, Macmillan, 1918), 215 p. 
Latané’s book gives a review of American foreign policy; 
brief, but lucid and helpful. 


2. Preoccupation with the Task of Home-making, and inci- 

dentally Mastering a Vacant Continent. 

See especially, TuRNER, FReperick JAcKsoN, “ The Signili- 

cance of the Frontier in American History,” Am. Hist. 
Assn. Rept., 1893; The New West, American Nation 
Series (Harpers, 1906) ; “ Social Forces in American His- 
tory,” Am. Hist. Rev., January, 1911, Vol. XVi, 217-233; 
“The Old West” (Wisconsin Hist. Soc. Proceedings, 
1909); “ Pioneer Ideals” (Ind. Univ. Bulletin, VIII, 6) ; 
“Middle West” (Jnternational Monthly, IV, 808) ; 
“Contributions of the West to American Democracy ” 
(Atlantic, XCI, 83); “ The First Official Frontier of the 
Massachusetts Bay,” Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
Publications, XVII, 250-271; “ The West and American 
Ideals,” University of Washington, Historical Quarterly, 
V, 243. 
Professor Turner is the writer who, more than any other, 
succeeds in interpreting American history from the point 
of view of American life, and this he examines in the 
spirit of the evolutionary scientist by beginning with the 
simpler forms found on the several frontiers, by tracing 
the frontier movement geographically, and by following 
the course of development in given areas from frontier 
conditions to those of maturer societies. His essays are 
widely scattered and ought to be brought together in a 
single convenient collection. 

JAMESON, JOHN FRANKLIN, “Typical Steps in American 

Expansion,” History Teacher’s Magazine, Vol. 5, No. 2, 
pp. 39-43 (February, 1914). 
Describes American expansion, despite its occasional 
clashes with other powers, as mainly a “natural eco- 
nomic and social development, on the part of men chiefly 
engaged in the great human occupation of making a quiet 
living.” 

Scuarer, Josernu, “ Historic Ideals in Recent Politics,” An- 
nual Report, Am. Hist. Assn., 1916, Vol. I, pp. 459-468. 
Emphasizes the significance of the ideals of isolation, hos- 
pitality to outsiders, particularly the oppressed of all 
lands, of good living or frontier abundance gained through 
access to a treasury of free natural resources, and democ- 
racy. Connects the maintenance of isolation with desire 
for peace. 

Termete, Wit11AM J., “ The Influence of the Passing of the 


Public Lands,” Atlantic Monthly, June, 1914. p. 755-767. 
A brief but comprehensive survey. 

Powers, Harry HUNTINGTON. America Among the Na- 
tions. New York, 1917. 
Takes the ground that Americans have been in fact 


strongly imperialistic but surprisingly unconscious of 
that fact. 


3. The Cosmopolitanism of American Society; Relations 

with European Society. 

PRESIDENT WILSON’s “ Address to the American People,” 
August, 1914, in Harris, H. W., President Wilson from 
an English Point of View (New York, 1917), p. 153. 

TOCQUEVILLE, ALEXIS DE. Democracy in America. 
Classical work on the America of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

Bryce, JAMES. American Commonwealth, especially II, 
pts. IV, VI. 

Good, brief statement by a high authority. 

SHALER, NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE. Nature and Man in 
America. 

Partly obsolete, but still valuable for the most part. 

Commons, J. R. Races and Immigrants in America. 
York, 1915. 

A useful analysis, with equipment of maps, charts, etc. 


New 


4. Avoidance of Wars; Relations with Great Britain. 

ADAMS, EpHRAIM DoucGLass. Great Britain, America and 
Democracy. World Peace Foundation, 1919. 

A brief informative statement. 

ANDREWS, MATTHEW Pace. A Heritage of Freedom, or the 
Political Ideals of the English-Speaking People. New 
York, George H. Doran Company, 1918. xiii, p., 1 1, 17- 
110 p. 

Especially pp. 70-96, A Century of Anglo-American Dis- 
agreements Settled by Discussion and Arbitration. 

Beer, Georce Louis. The English Speaking Peoples. 
York, 1917. 

A valuable study by a competent historian of the rela- 
tions between the United States and Britain. 

DUNNING, WILLIAM ARcHIBALD. The British Empire and 

the United States. 
Devotes particular attention to the disputes between the 
two powers and the methods by which these were settled 
peacefully. Chapter VII, “ Venezuela and After,” is of 
the highest interest as revealing the “will to peace” on 
the part of both nations. 

Lopce, Henry Cazor. One Hundred Years of Peace. See 
supra, la. 

Powers, HARRY HUNTINGTON. 

York, 1918. 
A concise survey of the relations of these two peoples with 
the aim of showing that for partly unconscious racial and 
cultural reasons Britons and Americans have long since 
decided to live in peace, or at least without wars. 


New 


America and Britain. New 


5. Growth of the World Peace Idea; America’s Interest 
in it. 

CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 

Publications. July 1, 1918. No. 6. 
Can be procured at office of the Secretary, No. 2 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. Much valuable documentary 
material. Many of the publications are issued for gratui- 
tous circulation. 

KREHBIEL, Epwarp BENJAMIN. 
ciety. New York, 1916. 
This is a comprehensive syllabus, with references, cover- 
ing Nationalism, its Character, Fallacies, and Faults, 
Modern Political and Social Changes and their Reaction 


List of 


Nationalism, War, and So- 
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on National Rivalries, and Progressive Forces which seek 
to overcome the Faults of Nationalism and Establish an 
Order of Things in Agreement with the Evolution of So- 
ciety. A useful handbook. Of especial interest are his 
sections XXV (pp. 212-218) on Miscellaneous Projects 
for Peace through Diplomacy; XXVI (pp. 219-226) on 
International Organization and Federation—The Limita- 
tion of National Sovereignty; XXVII (pp. 227-231) on 
Miscellaneous Forces Working for the Improvement of 
International Relations; XXVIII (pp. 232-241) on 
Schemes for Diminishing the Chance of War and for Com- 
pelling Nations to Keep the Peace; and XXIX (pp. 242- 
249) on Education and Peace. 
Woritp Peace FounpDATION. List of Publications. 


2b. GREAT BRITAIN’s ATTITUDE TOWARD THE PEACE; 
DIVERGENCE FROM AMERICAN OFFICIAL VIEWS. 


1. On Freedom of the Seas. 

FIENNES, GERARD. Sea Power and Freedom, A Historical 

Study; with an Introduction by Bradley Allen Fiske... . 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1918. xvi, 1 1., 374 p. 
ill. 24 em. 
Depicts the career, mainly, of the British navy, and de- 
velops the thesis that there is something in sea-power and 
in the traditions of the sea which develops a fine sense of 
the significance of freedom. Argues that Britain has 
conferred on the whole world the boon of maritime free- 
dom. A well-written, interesting book and apparently 
adequate. 

Puitires, WALTER ALISON, “ President Wilson’s Peace Pro- 
gram and the British Empire,” Edinburgh Review, April, 
1917, Vol. 225, 227-248. 

Scort, Wirr1aAmM Rosert. Economic Problems of Peace 

After War. London, 1917. 
Among the six lectures in this volume, mostly on recon- 
struction problems, is one entitled: “Communications of 
a Maritime State.” In this Mr. Scott treats of the ser- 
vice Britain has rendered to the world by keeping the 
paths of the sea open. “ That the seas have become safe 
for international commerce is a great, but almost unrec- 
ognized work of the navies of the maritime powers and in 
a high degree of Great Britain. Thus there has grown up 
what may be called for brevity the modern custom of the 
sea; and in my view, it has been one of the greatest errors 
of Germany that this has been violated by the inhumanity 
of her submarine operations and the policy of indiscrimi- 
nate mine laying. ... It is for the world to judge whether 
the law of the sea, by which Great Britain bound herself 
and which she enforces, is more conducive to civilization 
and progress than that which Germany proposes to sub- 
stitute for it.” 

Strep, Henry Wicknuam. “A Programme for Peace—Re- 
vised,” Edinburgh Review, October, 1918. 

Compare his nineteen points with Wilson’s fourteen 
points. 

WESTLAKE, Jonn. International Law. 
University Press, 1910. 

Chap. VIII. The Open Sea. Clear statement by a Brit- 
ish scholar of that part of international law, as it was 
prior to the present war, which applied to the open sea. 


Cambridge, At the 


2. On Colonial Acquisitions. 

“GERMANY’S AFRICAN COLONIES ALL Lost,” New York 
Times Current History, Vol. XIV, 114-117, with map 
(January, 1918). 

Reasons why they must not be given back to Germany 
are partly military—she could train a vast army of na- 
tives there. General Smuts wants a convention among 
those nations hereafter interested in Africa which would 


absolutely forbid and prevent the military training of 
natives. 

Lioyp GerorGE, Davip, “German Colonies to Settle Own 

Future,” New York Times Current History, Vol. XIV, 
270. 
Says in speech of January 5, 1918, before the Trade Union 
Conference on man power: “I have repeatedly declared 
that they [German colonies] are held at the disposal of 
a conference whose decision must have primary regard to 
the wishes and interests of the native inhabitants of such 
colonies. . . . The inhabitants must be placed under an 
administration acceptable to themselves, one of whose 
main purposes will be to prevent their exploitation for 
the benefit of European capitalists or governments.” This 
language might be interpreted to mean that Great Britain 
expects to be intrusted with the administration of these 
African colonies. But her spokesman does not claim this 
as a right based upon the British conquest. 


2c. PROPOSAL OF AN ANGLO-SAXON LEAGUE, OR UNDER- 
STANDING, IN THE INTEREST OF WORLD PEACE. 


ADAMS, GEoRGE Burton, “An Immediate Anglo-Saxon 
League,” The New Europe, Vol. VII, 74-79 (May 9, 1918). 

Beer, GeorGe Louis. The English-Speaking Peoples. New 
York, 1917. 

KENNEDY, Srnctarr. The Pan-Angles; a consideration of 
the federation of the seven English-speaking nations. 
New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1914. ix p., 
1 1.; 244 p., fold. map. 23 em. 

Powers, H. H. America and Britain. 

ROOSEVELT, THEODORE. 

ber, 1918. 
In this letter Mr. Roosevelt pronounces in favor of an 
Anglo-American treaty to provide for the submission to 
arbitration of all causes of difference between the two na- 
tions which cannot be settled by diplomacy. 


New York, 1918. 
Letter to Colonel Putnam, Decem- 


2d. Tue ALLIES AND AMERICA SHOULD FORM A LEAGUE TO 
MAINTAIN PEACE. 


AsquitH, Herpert Henry, “ Restatement of Britain’s 

Aims,” New York Times Current History, XIV, p. 272 
(December, 1917). 
“A League of nations was no new idea, engendered in the 
stress and strain of war. ... It was the avowed purpose 
from the very first so far as we here are concerned, of the 
Government, the people of the United Kingdom and of 
the Empire. It was the purpose for which we entered 
the war, the purpose for which we shall prosecute the 
war to its end. I wish it were possible, I hope it may be 
possible to bring home to the minds of all peoples—Allies, 
neutrals and the enemy—to make them realize that it is 
that, and nothing less than that, but nothing more than 
that, we are fighting for.” 

Lioyp Grorce, Davip. Speech of January 5, 1918. 

WELLS, HERBERT GeorGE, et al., “ The Idea of a League of 
Nations,” Atlantic Monthly, January, 1919. 

Very significant, possibly the basis of British action at 
the peace conference. 

Witson, Wooprow. Various war addresses and peace ad- 
dresses. 

2e. Tue LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE. 


ADAMS, Georce Burton, “ British Empire and a League of 
Peace,” Nation, Vol. 106, 392-394 (April 4, 1918). 

AITKEN, GEORGE ATKINSON, “ War Aims: A League of Na- 
tions,” The English Review, XXVII, 167-183 (September, 
1918). 

ALVAREZ, ALEJANDRO, “ Le Droit International de )’Avenir” 
153 p. Price $1.00. 
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A valuable summary from the standpoint of all-America; 
ought to be translated. 

ALVAREZ, ALEJANDRO, “ America and the Future Society of 
Nations,” Am. Soc. of Int. Law, Proceedings, 1917 
(Washington, 1918), p. 107-124. 

THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL Law: 
Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Nations. 
York, Oxford University Press, 1916. 125 p. 

Becker, Cart. America’s War Aims and Peace Program. 
C. P. I. War Information Series, No. 21. 

A convenient and well-written summary. 

Bourne, Ranpotrn 8., comp. Towards an enduring peace; 
a symposium of peace proposals and programs, 1914-1916. 
New York, American Association for International Con- 
ciliation, 1916. 336 p. 

Bryce, JAMES, VISCOUNT, et al. Proposals for the Preven- 
tion of Future Wars. London, 1917. 53 p. 

HANDMAN, Max. The Psychology of Nationalism. 
York (in press). 

Hogson, JoHN ATKINSON. Towards International Govern- 
ment. London and New York, Macmillan, 1915. 216 p. 
LoweLL, Apsorr LAWRENCE. A League to Enforce Peace. 
Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1915. (Pamphlet 

Series, V, No. 5, Pt. I.) 

Moore, Joun Basserr, “The Peace Problem.” (64th 
Cong., 2d Sess., Sen. Doc. 700; North American Review, 
July, 1916, Vol. 204, 75-89. 

Tart, WiLL1AM Howarp, AND Bryan, WILLIAM JENNINGS. 
World Peace; a Written Debate. New York, 1917. 150 p. 

Scott, JAMES Brown, “ International Organization: Execu- 
tive and Administrative,’ Am. Soc. of Int. Law, Proceed- 
ings, 1917 (Washington, 1918), p. 101-107. 

Root, Einav. The Outlook for International Law. Bos- 
ton, World Peace Foundation, 1916. 15 p. (Pamphlet 
Series, VI, No. 3.) 

RoosEevett, THeopore, “The League to Enforce Peace,” 
Metropolitan, February, 1917, XLV, 15-16, 66-69, 72. 

“ A GERMAN PLAN FOR A LEAGUE OF NATIONS,” The Nation 
(London), XXIII, 671-673 (September 28, 1918). 

For full text of the Erzberger plan see War and Peace, 
November, 1918. 

“How NATIONALITY WILL STILL COUNT IN INTERNATIONAL 
ComMERCE,” The Americas, V, No. 2, 1-4 (November, 
1918). 

“THe MAKING OF THE ‘ LEAGUE OF NATIONS,’” The Ameri- 
cas, IV, No. 11, 1-6. New York, National City Bank. 
Murr, Ramsay. Nationalism and Internationalism, the 
Culmination of Modern History. London, 1917. 229 p. 
Myers, Denys Perer, “A League of Nations,” Homiletic 
Review, December, 1918, 17-24. (New York, Funk & 

Wagnalls. ) 

A series of five lessons intended for adult Bible classes 
with separate titles as follows: The History of Political 
Leagues; The Reasons for their Failure; The Interna- 
tional Relations of To-day; The Need for a New League; 
Its Purpose and Organization. 

These lessons were reprinted in pamphlet form by the 
publishers; and, with a revision to cover the “ victory 
program” of November 23, 1918, by the League to En- 
force Peace. 

Pottock, Sm Frepertck, “ America’s Plans for Enforcing 
Peace,” Atlantic Monthly, CXIX, 652-655. 

Spenper, Harowp, “The League of Nations: A Voice from 
the Past,” The Contemporary Review, CXIV, 407-414 
(October, 1918). 

A discussion in the light of contemporary history of 
William Penn’s An Essay towards the Present and Future 
Peace of Europe, by the Establishment of an European 


Its 
New 


New 


Dyet, Parliament or Estates (1694). (Old South Leaf- 
lets, No. 75; Everyman’s Library, etc.) 

VEBLEN, THORSTEIN B. An Inquiry into the Nature of 
Peace and the Terms of its Perpetuation. New York and 
London, 1917. 367 p. 

WELLS, HERBERT GEORGE. 
tions of a World Peace. 


In the Fourth Year. Anticipa- 
New York, 1918. 154 p. 
Witson, George Grarron. The Monroe Doctrine and the 
Program of the League to Enforce Peace. World Peace 
Foundation. 15 p. (Pamphlet Series, VI, No. 4.) 
Woop, THomas McKinnon, “ A Necessary Guarantee of the 
Peace,” The Contemporary Review, CXIV, 477-483 (No- 
vember, 1918). 
“The moral power behind this League will be the deter- 
mination of the free peoples of the world.” 


3a. GENERAL INFORMATIONAL WORKS ON PEOPLES CON- 
CERNED IN THE PEACE. 


l. Government. 


ApAMS, GEorGE Burton. A Sketch of the Constitutional 
History of England. New Haven, 1918. 

HAZEN, CHARLES Downer. The Government of Germany. 
(Committee on Public Information, War Information 
Series, 3.) 

Obtainable from World Peace Foundation. 

LOWELL, ABpBpotT LAWRENCE. Governments and Parties in 

Continental Europe. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1896. 2 vols. 22% em. 
A standard work for 20 years, now in its 20th edition. 
Chapters I-II are on France, Institutions and Parties; 
Chapters III-IV on Italy, Institutions and Parties; 
Chapters V-VII on Germany, The Structure of the Em- 
pire; Prussia and the Smaller States; The Working of 
the Federal Government; Chapters VIII-X on Austria- 
Hungary; Austria, Hungary, The Joint Government; 
Chapters XI-XIII on Switzerland, Institutions, The Ref- 
erendum and the Initiative, Parties. Appendices contain 
the constitutional or fundamental laws of the states dealt 
with in the text. 


LOWELL, Assott LAWRENCE. Greater European Govern- 
ments. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1918. 

Occ, Freperick Austin. The Governments of Europe. 
New York, 1913. 

WILLouGHBY, WesTeL Woopsury. Prussian Political 
Philosophy: Its principles and implications. New York, 
D. Appleton and Company, 1918. xi, 203 p. 19% em. 


An Introduction to the 
New York, 


WILLouGHBy, WILLIAM FRANKLIN. 
Study of the Governments of Modern States. 
1918. 

Wirson, Wooprow. 


The State. Boston, 1918. 


2. Economic and Social Conditions. 
Occ, FrepertcK Austin. The Economic Development of 
Modern Europe. New York, 1917. 
Deals with recent social legislation also. 


3. Diplomatic Relations. 
Davis, WILLIAM STEARNS. The Roots of the War. 
York, The Century Co., 1918. 
Seymour, CHARLES. The Diplomatic Background of the 
War. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1916. 


New 


4. General Historical. 


AssottT, Witgur C. The Expansion of Europe; a history of 
the Foundation of the Modern World. New York, 1918. 
Hott, L., anp Cuinton, A.W. The History of Europe from 

1862 to 1914. New York, 1917. 
Scnapimro, J. Satwyn. Modern and Contemporary His- 
tory. New York, 1918. 
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5. Regional Histories. Rivas, C. La Lithuania sous la Joug allemagne. (Lith- 

Cross, A. L. A History of England and Greater Britain uania under the German Yoke, 1915-1918.) Lausanne, 
s, A. L. g ' 


New York, 1914. 
LAVELL, CECIL FAIRFIELD, AND PAYNE, CHARLES EDWARD. 
Imperial Britain. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1918. 
3 p. l., v-ix p., 2 L, 395 p., maps. 20% cm. 
The purpose of this volume is to present a clear picture 
of the character of the British Empire as the type of 
world organization to be obtained after the war. 
siderable portion of the book is historical. Its aim, how- 
ever, is constructive. Chapters 13, 14 and 15, on “ Im- 
perial Problems,” “The Effects of the Great War upon 
the Empire,” and “A Balancing of Accounts,” have spe- 
cial relation to the future. There is a list of suggestions 
for readings. 

WorsFoLpD, WitHAM Basi. South Africa; 
Colonial Administration and Development. 
tion. London, 1897. 308 p. 

Excellent for the period closing in 1896 just prior to the 
Boer War. Much attention to economic resources. 

Trey, A. Wratr. South Africa, 1486-1913. London, 1914. 
632 p. 

Brings the story down to the eve of the Great War. Em- 
phasizes political and military matters, but gives some 
attention to economic and social affairs. 

Jose, ArtHuR W. History of Australasia. 
317 p. maps, ill. 

Chapters on land settlement and growth of industries. 
Deals also with New Zealand. 

Scorr, Ernest. A Short History of Australia. 
University Press, 1916. 362 p. maps. 

Touches present conditions at most points and gives a 
fairly adequate account of the history of the several Aus- 
tralian states and of the federation. 

ScHOLEFIELD, Guy H. New Zealand in Evolution, Indus- 
trial, Economic, and Political. London, 1909. 363 p. 
map, ill. 

A readable account; historical background, but with em- 
phasis on recent development and present-day (1909) 
conditions. An important geographical summary. 

Buxton, Nort Epwarp AND Harorp. Travel and Politics 
in Armenia. London, 1914. 

Ruprin, H. Artuur. Syria, An Economic Survey. 
lated and abridged by Nellie Shaw. New York, 1918. 
TOYNBEE, ARNOLD JOSEPH. Turkey: A Past and a Future. 
New York, George H. Doran Company, 1917. 2 p. 1., 85 

p- 21% cm. 

MorGentTHAU, Henry. Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story. 
New York, Doubleday, Page & Company, 1918. xv, 407 
p- ill. 21 em. 

ADAMS, GEORGE BURTON. 
tion. New York, 1896. 
Hazen, CHARLES DOWNER. 
Rule. New York, 1917. 
Dawson, WILLIAM HARBUTT. 


A con- 


A Study in 
Second Edi- 


Sydney, 1911. 


Oxford, 


Trans- 


The Growth of the French Na- 
Alsace-Lorraine under German 


The Evolution of Modern 


Germany. New York, 1914. 

Seton-Watson, R. W. German, Slav, and Magyar. Lon- 
don, 1916. 

Seton-Watson, R. W. The Rise of Nationality in the 
Balkans. London, 1916. 


ALEXINSKI, GREGOR. Modern Russia. New York, 1914. 

Hornseck, STANLEY K. Contemporary Politics in the Far 
East. New York, 1916. 

THAYER, Witn1AM Roscor. The Life and Times of Cavour. 
Boston and New York, 1911. 

Virtari, Lurer. Italian Life in Town and Country. New 
York, 1902. 


RvupNICcKI, STEPHAN. The Ukraine. Jersey City, 1915. 


1918. 700 p. 
Untranslated but valuable because of its comprehensive- 
ness. 

LITHUANIA’S CASE FOR INDEPENDENCE. Pamphlet published 
and issued by the Lithuanian National Council, 703 15th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Pur, Antonius, “ The Esthonian Question,” The New Eu- 
rope, August 8, 1918. 

DANE (Pseud.), “The Western Powers and Baltic Prob- 
lems,” The New Europe, October 31, 1918. 

TOYNBEE, ARNOLD JOSEPH. Nationality and the War... 
with many colored maps. London and Toronto, J. M. 
Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1915. xii, 522 p., maps. 21 cm. 

Woops, Henry CHARLES. The Cradle of the War: 
Near East and Pan Germanism. Boston, 1918. 

By one of the best informed English writers on the sub- 
ject. Deals partly with problems of the coming peace. 
ASIA (Magazine), December, 1918, number. Asia Publish- 
ing Company, 627 Lexington Avenue, New York. Price, 

25 cents. 
Contains clear and brief illustrated articles on The Bal- 
kans, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia. 

DrerericH, Kari. Hellenism in Asia Minor. Translated 
from the German by Carroll N. Brown. With an intro- 
duction by Theodore P. Ion. The American Hellenic So- 
ciety, 105 W. 40th Street, New York, 1918. 70 p. Price, 
50 cents. 

LATOURETTE, KENNETH Scorr. 
New York, 1918. 

LATOURETTE, KENNETH Scott. China, the United States 
and the War. World Peace Foundation, 1919. 


The 


The Development of Japan. 


3b. HISTORIES OF THE GREAT WAR. 


The teacher will find a fairly adequate list of citations in 
publications of War Department, Committee on Education 
and Special Training, War Issues Course, C. e. 21, “ Ques- 
tions on the Issues of the War.” Material is listed under 
the several questions, and is therefore analyzed in a very 
helpful manner. For copy address World Peace Founda- 
tion, Boston. 

McMaster, JoHNn BAcu. 
War. New York, 1918. 
This is a narrative of events from the murder of the Aus- 
trian archduke in June, 1914, presented from the point of 
view of America’s interest in the world war. A very con- 
venient summary of the main facts relating to America’s 
entrance into the war, and her participation down to the 
spring of 1918. 

THe War Casinet. Report for the year 1917. Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by commahd of his Majesty. 
London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1918. xx, 236 p. 
maps. 23% cm. (Parl. Pap., 1918. Cd. 9005.) 


The United States in the World 


3c. GEOGRAPHICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


FAIRGRIEVE, JAMES. Geography and World Power. 2d im- 
pression. New York, E. P. Dutton & Company, 1917. 
viii, 356 p., ill., maps. 19 cm. 

Discusses the influence of the distribution of geographic 
elements upon the character and destinies of nations. 
First published by University of London Press, 1915. 

Fincu, VERNOR CLIFFORD, AND BAKER, OLIVER EpDwIN. 
Geography of the World’s Agriculture. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1917. 149 p. incl. maps, 
diagrams, fold. map. 2644 x 34cm. (At head of title: 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Office of the secretary. Con- 
tributions from Office of farm management. ) 
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An exceedingly valuable survey conducted according to 
the most approved census methods. It will answer the 
questions relative to the prospective supply of food for 
the world. 

Fieure, Hersert JoHN. Human Geography in Western 
Europe. London, Williams and Norgate, 1918. viii, 263 
p- 20 cm. (At head of title: The Making of the Future.) 
The chapter headings are: I, Sketch of Man in Western 
Europe; II, Human Zones and Regions in Western Eu- 
rope; III, France; IV, The Iberian Peninsula; V, Italy; 
VI, From the Alps to the Northern Seas; VII, The Small 
Peoples; VIII, Britain and the Continent. 

Houston, Hersert SHERMAN. Blocking New Wars. New 
York, Doubleday, Page & Company, 1918. viii, 209 p. 
1814 em. 

Discusses the influence of “economic pressure” as an 
agency in preventing wars. 

LAUGHLIN, JAMES LAURENCE. Credit of the Nations. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918. xii, 406 p. 22 cm. 
This volume deals with the problem of credit under the 
following general heads: The Economic Situation Preced- 
ing the War, War and Credit, English Credit Operations, 
French Money and Credit, German Credit Operations, 
War and Credit in Neutral United States. Appendices 
contain acts and regulations of the various countries con- 
cerned in the war and charts illustrating credit opera- 
tions. The subject matter has primary relation to the 
affairs of the war time distinctively, but a good deal of 
it reflects forward upon the conditions, financial and eco- 
nomic, which will follow the war. It*will be valuable as 
a handbook. 

II. RECONSTRUCTION. 
a. GREAT BRITAIN. 


BRANFORD, Victor, AND GeDpES, Parrick. The Making of 


the Future. The Coming Polity. A study in reconstruc- 
tion. London, Williams and Norgate, 1917. xvii, 264 p. 


20 cm. 

Carter, Huntiy, Editor. Industrial Reconstruction; a 
Symposium on the Situation After the War and How to 
Meet it. London, T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1917. xv, 295 
p- 19 em. 

The volume is mainly reprinted from the New Age, No- 
vember, 1916-April, 1917, and consists of short and ap- 
parently rather fragmentary answers to two questions set 
by the editor as follows: 

What in your opinion will be the industrial situation 
after the war as regards (a) labor; (b) capital; (c) the 
nation as a single commercial entity? 

What in your view is the best policy to be pursued by (a) 
labor; (b) capital; (c) the state? 

These inquiries were addressed to a considerable number 
of men all of whom are prominent and some of them dis- 
tinguished. The result is a collection of interesting off- 
hand judgments rather than convincing and authoritative 
studies. 

CHAPMAN, SypNey Jonn. Labour and Capital after the 

War. London, John Murray, 1918. 
Appendix: First report of the Committee of the Ministry 
of reconstruction on relations between employers and em- 
ployed, J. H. Whitley, chairman. This is the famous 
Whitley Report, which to-day constitutes the point of de- 
parture in discussions of the labor problem. 

Dawson, WILLIAM HaArsutTt, editor. After War Problems, 
by The Earl of Cromer, Viscount Haldane, the Bishop of 
Exeter, Professor Alfred Marshall and others. London, 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.; New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1917. 300 p. diagm. 22 em. 

A valuable collection of treatises on Imperial Federation, 
The State and the Citizen, The Cultivation of Patriotism, 


The Alien Question, National Education, Organization of 
the National Resources, The State and Industry, The 
State and Labor, The Relations between Capital and 
Labor, The Land Question, The Position of Women in 
Economic Life, The Rehabilitation of Rural Life, Hous- 
ing After the War, National Health, The Care of Child 
Life, The English Poor Law, National Taxation After the 
War, and National Thrift. Many of the contributors are 
specialists on the subjects they treat and all are persons 
who command a respectful hearing. 

GARDNER, Lucy, editor. The Hope for Society; essays on 
Social Reconstruction After the War, by various writers; 
edited . . . for the Interdenominational conference of the 
social service unions. London, G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 
1917. 236 p. 19 cm. 

The essays are by the Bishop of Oxford, J. A. Hobson, 
Clutton Brock, Sir Hugh Bell, Dr. A. J. Carlyle, J. St. G. 
Heath, Miss Margaret Bondfield, Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, 
Christopher Turnor, C. Roden Buxton, Philip Kerr, and 
J. Ernest Barker. The topics include, among others, In- 
dustrial and Financial Conditions, Capital and Labor, 
The Land Question, Agricultural Reconstruction, Women 
in Industry, The Commonwealth, and Social Relations of 
Men After the War. 

Mr. Hobson’s essay on “ Industrial and Financial Condi- 
tions After the War” is a peculiarly well-reasoned, 
analytical and clear presentation of these major problems, 
with hints as to their solution. 


Joint committee on labor problems after the war. 


Committee comprised representatives from the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, the Trades Union Congress, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Labour Party, the Management Com- 
mittee of the General Federation of Trade Unions and the 
Workers’ National Committee. Special advisory commit- 
tees were added for the different problems taken up. 

A MiLii0on New Houses AFTerR THE WAR; a statement on 
the housing problem as affected by the war and some sug- 
gestions. London, Co-operative Printing Society, Ltd., 
1917. Sp. 24 em. 

THe Munirions Acts AND THE RESTORATION OF TRADE 
Unton Customs. London, Co-operative Printing Society, 
Ltd., 1916. 11 p. 24 em. 

Report prepared by G. D. H. Cole and Henry H. Slesser. 
Tue Posrtion OF WoMEN AFTER THE WAR. Report of the 

Standing joint committee of Industrial women’s organi- 

zations presented to the Joint Committee on labour prob- 

lems after the war... . London, 1917. 20 p. 23% em. 

Standing joint committee was representative of Women’s 

Trade Union League, Women’s Labour League, National 

Federation of Women Workers, Railway Women’s Guild 

and Women’s Co-operative Guild. Report discusses the 

effects of the war upon women and the gains and losses 
which it has brought, especially with reference to their 
industrial position. Considers also what measures can 
he taken to retain the gains and retrieve the losses and 

how the period of reconstruction can hest be used to im- 

prove the general social, economic and political position 

of women. 

THE ProsLemM oF DEMOBILIZATION. A statement and some 
suggestions, including the proposals for the reform of em- 
ployment exchanges. London, Co-operative Printing So- 
ciety, Ltd., 1916. 8p. 2314 em. 

THe PrRosLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT AFTER THE WAR. Memo- 
randum on the prevention of unemployment and the 
necessity for the revision of the Unemployment Insurance 
acts. London, Co-operative Printing Society, Ltd., 1917. 
7 p. 24 em. 
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THE RESTORATION OF TRADE UNION CusTOMS AFTER THE 

Wak; a statement and analysis of the government guar- 
antees. . . . London, Co-operative Printing Society, Ltd., 
1917. 14 p. 23% em. 
Contents: Introduction.—Before the Munitions Act.—The 
Munitions of War act, 1915.—The Munitions of War 
(Amendment) act, 1916.—Summary of guarantees.—Note 
on government establishments.—Extracts from speeches 
of members of the government. 


THE RESTORATION OF TRADE UNION CONDITIONS IN CASES 
NOT COVERED PY THE Munitions Act. London, Co- 
operative Printing Society, Ltd., 1917. 9 p. 24 cm. 
Contents: Introduction.—Treasury agreement.—Pledges 
given by employers.—Substitution agreements.—Substitu- 
tion without agreement.—The factory acts.—Dilution in 
commercial work.—Methods of enforcement. 


LABOR AND THE NEw Socrat Orper. A report on recon- 

struction by the Subcommittee of the British Labor 
Party, printed as a supplement to the New Republic of 
February 16, 1918. Volume 14, page 172, Part 2. 
A very complete plan of reconstruction, devised by lead- 
ers of the British labor interest. Contains interesting 
suggestions, some of which will seem radical to even pro- 
gressive Americans, but all of which are stimulating and 
suggestive. 

Scorr, WittrAmM Rosert. Economic Problems of Peace 

After War; the W. Stanley Jevons Lectures at the Uni- 
versity College, London, in 1917. Cambridge, University 
Press, 1917. xii, 122 p. 22% em. 
Mr. Scott’s lectures are on the themes: The Economic Man 
and a World at War; For the Duration of the War; Com- 
munications of a Maritime State; The Surprises of Peace; 
Saving and the Standard of Life; and Organization Re- 
oriented. The treatment, while somewhat involved and 
unpleasantly repetitious, is deeply thoughtful and truth- 
seeking. 

TOYNBEE, ARNOLD JoserH. The New Europe; some essays 
in reconstruction ... with an introduction by the Earl 
of Cromer. London and Toronto, J. M. Dent & Sons, 
Ltd.; New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1916. 85 p. 194 
em. 

“The first six ... essays ... appeared serially in issues 
of the Nation, from May to September, 1915.” 

Vitirers, Broucnam. Britain After the Peace: Revolution 
or Reconstruction. New York, E. P. Dutton Co., 1918. 
The author claims and seeks to prove that there will be 
peaceful revolutionary changes in the state of society 
after the close of the war. 

Wess, Srpney. The Restoration of Trade Union Condi- 
tions. London, Nisbet and Co., Ltd., 1917. 109 p., 1 1 
17 em. 

Discussion by a noted sociologist of a question of great 
urgency among English Labor groups. 

WeLts, Herrert Georce. The Elements of Reconstruction. 

London, Nisbet and Co., 1916-1917. 
A series of articles contributed in July and August, 1916, 
to the Times. First published in pamphlet form in No- 
vember, 1916. This is a pioneer document in the public 
discussion of reconstruction as a national and imperial 
problem. The author, one of the best known publicists 
of Great Britain, has here blocked out a program which 
has attracted the attention of the best minds in England. 
Lord Milner wrote the introduction for the pamphlet and 
showed much sympathy with and interest in the views of 
the author on Science in Education and Industry, on 
Scientific Agriculture and on education in general, while 
he criticised the essays on Politics and Government. The 
essays are six in number. 


b. BrrrisH GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS.1 


The British Ministry of Reconstruction is the most 
elaborately organized undertaking of the kind. Altogether 
87 committees are at work, dealing with 15 major subjects. 
The titles which follow have been arranged under the names 
of the reconstruction committees, and under the groupings 
adopted by the Ministry of Reconstruction. 


General. 


MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION. . . . A list of commissions 
and committees set up to deal with questions which will 
arise at the close of the war. London, His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 1918. 34 p. (Parl. Pap., 1918. Cd. 
8916.) 

MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION. Acquisition of powers sub- 
committee. Report. London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1918. 10 p. (Parl. 
Pap., 1918. Cd. 8982.) 

MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION. Reconstruction Problems. 
The Aims of Reconstruction. London, His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, Pelican Press, 1918. 18 p. 

War Casrnet. Report for the year 1917. 
Stationery Office, 1918. 236 p. 25 cm. 
1918. Cd. 9005.) 

Chap. XVI is on the Ministry of Reconstruction, its es- 
tablishment, functions and administration. Includes also 
an account of the earlier Reconstruction committees. 


I. TRADE DEVELOPMENT. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL Poticy CoMMITTEE (The 
Prime Minister). 


Boarp or TRADE, Committee on commercial and industrial 
policy... . Final report of the Committee on commercial 
and industrial policy after the war. London, His Ma- 
jesty’s Stationery Office (Darling and Son, limited), 
1918. 81 p. 33% em. (Parl. Pap., 1918. Cd. 9035). 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, chairman. 

Boarp oF TRADE, Committee on commercial and industrial 
policy. . . . Imperial preference. Copy of resolutions 
passed by the Committee on commercial and industrial 
policy, on the subject of imperial preference, together 
with copy of covering letter to the prime minister. Lon- 
don, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1917. 4 p. 33% ecm. 
(Parl. Pap., 1918. Cd. 8482.) 


London, H. M. 
(Parl. Pap., 





1 Users of British Parliamentary Papers, sometimes erro- 
neously referred to by the more restricted name of Sessional 
Papers, will find it most convenient to cite them by the 
identifying label at head of title, the specific title and the 
numeral indicating order in the series of papers “ by com- 
mand of his Majesty.” Parliamentary Papers are very 
numerous and the command number, in the present series 
abbreviated as Cd. 9000, ete., is the most definite means of 
identification. This number is printed in square brackets 
at the lower left-hand corner of the title page. When the 
bound set of Parliamentary Papers for any year is avail- 
able, with its annual index, this number is an instantaneous 
key for placing the volume and page where the publication 
desired is to be found. 

Sessional Papers are papers originating in either house of 
Parliament and are numbered by the session, without any 
abbreviation preceding and in figures larger as to type. 

Papers by command, on the other hand, number from 1 to 
10,000 irrespective of the year in which they appear. The 
first series had no distinctive letter; the second series of 
numerals had the distinctive letter C.; and the present 
series employs the abbreviation Cd. The war period has 
resulted in exhausting the numbers from Cd. 7467 to about 
Cd. 9200. 
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Boarp or Trape, Committtee on commercial and industrial 
policy. Interim report on certain essentia! industries. 
London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, H. M. Stationery Office, 
1918. 16 p. (Parl. Pap., 1918. Cd. 9032.) 

Boarp or TRADE, Committee on commercial and industrial 
policy. . . . Interim report on the importation of goods 
from the present enemy countries after the war. .. . Lon- 
don, H. M. Stationery Office, Darling and Son, limited, 
printers, 1918. 4 p. 34 cm. (Parl. Pap., 1918. Cd. 
9033.) 

Boarp oF TrapE, Committee on commercial and industrial 
policy. Interim report on the treatment of exports from 
the United Kingdom and British overseas possessions and 
the conservation of the resources of the empire during the 
transitional period after the war. London, Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, H. M. Stationery Office, 1918. 14 p., tables. 
(Parl. Pap., 1918. Cd. 9034.) 

MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION, Industrial council and trade 
boards. Memorandum by the Minister of Reconstruction 
and the Minister of Labour. London, Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, H. M. Stationery Office, 1918. 4 p. (Parl. Pap., 
1918.) 

Dominions RoyaL CoMMISSION. 


IMPERIAL WAR CONFERENCE, 1918. Extracts from Minutes 

of Proceedings and Papers Laid before the Conference. 
Presented to Parliament by Command of His Majesty. 
London, Published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1918. 252 p. 32% em. (Parl. Pap., 1918. Cd. 9177.) 
The contents of the volume are sufficiently indicated by 
the subjects dealt with in the resolutions published in the 
volume: 
Imperial War Graves Commission; Non-Ferrous Metal 
Industry; Control of Raw Materials; Imperial Statis- 
tics; Imperial News Service; Dye Manufacturing Indus- 
try; Shipping; Inter-Imperial Parcels Delivery; Central 
Emigration Authority; Cable Communications; Channels 
of Communication; Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau; 
Demobilization; Petroleum; Naturalization; Nationality 
and Naturalization; Reciprocity of Treatment between 
India and the Dominions; Imperial Court of Appeal; 
Concluding Resolution. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION (Government of 
India). 
BELGIAN Trade Commitee (Foreign Office and Board 
of Trade). 
TRADE RELATIONS AFTER THE WaR CoMMITTEE (Board 
of Trade). 


Board or Trape, Commercial intelligence committee. Brit- 
ish Trade After the War. Report of a sub-committee of 
the Advisory Committee to the Board of Trade on com- 
mercial intelligence with respect to measures for secur- 
ing the position, after the war, of certain branches of 
British industry. London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1916. 18 p. (Parl. Pap., 1916. Cd. 
8181.) 

Boarp or Trape, Commercial intelligence committee. Brit- 
ish Trade After the War. Summaries of the evidence taken 
by a sub-committee. . . . London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1916. 38 p. (Parl. 
Pap., 1916. Cd. 8275.) 

Disster, Georce Binney. Gevmany’s Econemic Position, 
and England’s Commercial and Industrial Policy after 
the War. London, W. Heineman, 1916. (Published for 
the Central Committee for national patriotic organiza- 
tions.) 108 p. 18% em. 

DEPARTMENTAL Committee. After-War Trade, Board of 
Trade Journal, London, January 3, 1918-April 18, 1918. 


Contains other articles on reconstruction in Great Britain 
and other countries, including Germany. 

MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS, Departmental committee on the 
post-war position of the sulphuric acid and fertilizer 
trades. Report. London, Darling and Son, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1918. 14 p. (Parl. Pap., 1918.) 


COMMITTEE ON THE CHEMICAL TRADE (Ministry of 
Reconstruction ). 


MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION, Committee on the chemical 
trade. Report of Committee appointed to advise as to 
the procedure which should be adopted for dealing with 
the chemical trade. London, Darling and Son, H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1917. 4 p. (Parl. Pap., 1917. Cd. 
8882. ) 


ENGINEERING TRADES (NEW INDUSTRIES) COMMITTEE 
(Ministry of Reconstruction). 

BoarD oF TRADE, Engineering trades committee. Report of 
the Departmental Committee appointed by the Board of 
Trade to consider the position of the engineering trades 
after the war. London, Darling and Son, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1918. 54 p. (Parl. Pap., 1918.) 

BoarD oF TRADE, COMMITTEES ON THE COAL, ELECTRICAL, 
ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL, NONFERROUS METAL, 
AND TEXTILE TRADES, AND ON THE SHIPPING AND SHIP- 
BUILDING INDUSTRIES. 


BoarD oF TRADE, Committee on shipping and shipbuilding. 
Reports . . . to consider the position of the shipping and 
shipbuilding industries after the war. London, H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1918. 156 p. (Parl. Pap., 1918. Cd. 
9092. ) 

First Report: The German control stations and the At- 
lantie emigrant traffic. 
Second Report: Shipbuilding and marine engineering. 


Boarp or TRADE, Committee on textile trades. Report of 

the Departmental Committee appointed by the Board of 
Trade to consider the position of the textile trades after 
the war. London, Darling and Son, H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1918. 130 p. (Parl. Pap., 1918. Cd. 9070.) 
This series of reports while prepared with especial rela- 
tion to international competition discusses also problems 
of output, labor restriction and conditions in the indus- 
tries, need for extension of technical education, ete. Three 
of the reports are reviewed in Monthly Labor Review, Au- 
gust, 1918, p. 90-93. 


BoakD oF TRADE, Iron and steel trades committee. Report 
of the Departmental Committee appointed by the Board 
of Trade to consider the position of the ‘ron and steel 
trades after the war. London, Darling and Son, H. M. 


Stationery Office, 1918. 50 p. incl. tables, diagrams. 
33% em. (Parl. Pap., 1918. Cd. 9971.) 
MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION, Reconstruction committee, 


Coal conservation subcommittee. Interim Report on Elec- 
tric Power Supply in Great Britain. London, Darling 
and Son, H. M. Stationery Office, 1917. 28 p. (Parl. 
Pap., 1917. Cd. 8880.) 


II. FINANCE. 


FINANCIAL FActiittes Committee (Treasury and Ministry 

of Reconstruction ). 

Boarp or TRADE, Committee on financial facilities for 
trade. Financial facilities for trade. Report to the 
Board of Trade by the committee appointed to investigate 
the question of financial facilities for trade. . . . London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, Hayman, Christy, and Lilly, lim- 
ited, 1916. 8 p. 331%4 em. (Parl. Pap., 1916. Cd. 
8346.) 
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On the best means of meeting the needs of British firms 
after the war as regards financial facilities for trade, 
particularly with reference to the financing of large over- 
seas contracts. 


Enemy Depts ComMMITTEE (Foreign Office). 


Ill RAW MATERIALS. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE ON MATERIALS Supply (Ministry of 
Reconstruction ). 


COMMITTEE ON THE SuprLy oF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(Ministry of Reconstruction). 


COMMITTEE ON COTTON-GROWING WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


(Board of Trade). 
Inp1a Cotrron CoMMITTEE (Government of India). 


COMMITTEE ON EDIBLE AND O1L-pRODUCING NUTS AND SEEDS 
(Colonial Office). 


NITROGEN Propucts CoMMITTEE (Ministry of Munitions). 


IV. COAL AND POWER. 


Coat CONSERVATION COMMITTEE (Ministry of Recon- 
struction). 


MINING, PowEeR GENERATION AND TRANSMISSION, CARBONI- 
ZATION, AND GEOLOGICAL SUBCOMMITTEES. 


COMMITTEE ON SuppLy oF Etectricity (Board of Trade). 


V. INTELLIGENCE. 
COMMITTEE ON COLONIAL BLUE Booxs (Colonial Office). 


IMPERIAL MINERAL RESOURCES BuREAU COMMITTEE (Min- 


istry of Munitions). 
VI. SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL 


Fuet RESEARCH BOARD. 


RESEARCH. 


Cotp StoracGe RESEARCH BOARD. 


STANDING COMMITTEES ON ENGINEERING, METALLURGY, 
MINING, AND GLASS AND OpTICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


JOINT STANDING COMMITTEE ON ILLUMINATING ENGINEER- 
ING. 
MINE-RESCUE APPARATUS RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 


ABRASIVES AND POLISHING PowpEeRS RESEARCH CoM- 
MITTEE. 


Foop-RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 
BUILDING-MATERIALS RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 
ELECTRICAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 


COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH ON VITREOUS COMPOUNDS, AND 
CEMENTS FOR LENSES AND PRISMS. 


Trn AND TUNGSTEN RESEARCH BOARD, 
LUBRICANTS AND LUBRICATION INQUIRY COMMITTEE. 
CHEMISTRY OF LUBRICANTS SUBCOMMITTEE. 
ZINC AND CoppeR RESEARCH AND INQUIRY COMMITTEE. 
IrtsH Peat INQuIRY COMMITTEE. 


PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH AND EDUCATION FOR 
THE CoTTron INDUSTRY. 


PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH FOR THE WooL AND 
WoRSTED INDUSTRIES. 


PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE INTERNAL COMBUSTION 
ENGINE INDUSTRY. 


VII. DEMOBILIZATION AND DISPOSAL OF STORES. 


INTER-ALLIED CONFERENCE ON THE AFTER-CARE OF DIS- 
ABLED MeN. Held in London, May 20 to 25 (inclusive), 
1918. London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1918. 
192 p. 24% cm. 

Supplement to volume of reports containing verba- 
tim reports of the discussions, together with some papers 
presented to the conference but not included in the vol- 
ume of reports. 

MINISTRY OF PENSIONS. Instructions on the Treatment of 
Disabled Men. London, Published by His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 1918. 28 p. 19 cm. 


DEMOBILIZATION OF THE ARMY COMMITTEE. 
OFFICERS’ RESETTLEMENT SUBCOMMITTEE. 


DISABLED OFFICERS’ EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE (India and 
Colonial Offices). 


Wak OFFICE DEMOBILIZATION COMMITTEE. 


DEMOBILIZATION CO-ORDINATION CoMMITTEE (Admiralty, 
War Office and Ministry of Labor). 


Crvir War Workers’ CoMMITTEE (Ministry of Recon- 
struction ). 


MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION, Acquisition of powers sub- 
committee. Report on Demobilization of all classes of 
civil war workers. London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1918. 11 p. (Parl Pap., 1918.) 

MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION, Civil war workers’ commit- 
tee. First (interim) Report on demobilization of all 
classes of civil war workers. London, Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, H. M. Stationery Office, 1918. 11 p. (Parl Pap., 
1918. Cd. 9117.) 


Horse DEMOBILIZATION COMMITTEE (War Office). 


Disposal oF War Stores Apvisory Boarp (Ministry of 
Reconstruction ) . 


VIII. LABOR AND EMPLOYMENT. 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND 
EMPLOYED (Ministry of Reconstruction). 


COMMISSION OF ENQuIRY INTO INDUSTRIAL UNREST. Re- 

ports. London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1917. 
8 vols. (Parl. Pap., 1917. Cd. 8662-8669.) 

The reports of the eight divisions composing the com- 

mission. 

Industrial Unrest in Great Britain. 

Reprints of the 1. Reports of the Commission of In- 
quiry into Industrial unrest; 2. Interim report of the Min- 
istry of Reconstruction on joint standing industrial coun- 
cils, October, 1917. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1917. 240 p. (Bulletin of the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, No. 237.) 

MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION, Committee on relations be- 
tween employers and employed. Report on Conciliation 
and Arbitration. London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1918. (Parl. Pap., 1918. Cd. 9081.) 

MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION, Committee on relations be- 
tween employers and employed. Supplementary Report 
on Works Committees. London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1918. 4 p. (Parl. Pap., 1918. 
Cd. 9001.) 
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RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE, Subcommittee on relations 
between employers and employed. Interim report on 
joint standing industrial councils. . . . London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1917. 8 p. 33% em. (Parl. Pap., 1917. 
Cd. 8606. ) 

The terms of reference of this committee (popularly 
known as the Whitley committee) were: (1) The make 
and consider suggestions for securing a permanent im- 
provement in the relations between employers and work- 
men; (2) To recommend means for securing that indus- 
trial conditions affecting tho relations between employers 
and workmen shall be systematically reviewed by those 
concerned, with a view to improving conditions in the 
future. 

The committee recommended in this report the establish- 
ment for each of the principal well-organized industries 
of a triple form of organization, representative of em- 
ployers and employed, consisting of Joint Industrial 
Councils, Joint District Councils and Works Committees, 
each of the three forms being linked up with the others 
so as to constitute an organization covering the whole of 
the trade, capable of considering and advising upon mat- 
ters affecting the welfare of the industry, and giving to 
labor a definite and enlarged share in the discussion and 
settlement of industrial matters with which employers 
and employed are jointly concerned. 

Reprinted in full in U. S. Bureau of labor statistics, bul- 
letin no. 237, p. 229-235 and summarized in Monthly Re- 
view, September, 1917, p. 130-132. 

For list of the industries which have adopted joint in- 
dustrial councils see British Labour Gazette, July, 1915, 
p- 261, and August, p. 308. The constitution of the coun- 
cil of the pottery industry is given in the Labour Ga- 
zette for February, 1918, p. 49. 

MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION, Committee on relations be- 
tween employers and employed. Second report on joint 
standing industrial councils. . . . London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1918. 7 p. 33% cm. (Parl. Pap., 1918. 
Cd. 9002.) 

In this second report the Committee proposed for trades 
“where organization is at present very weak or non- 
existent an adaptation and expansion of the system of 
Trade Boards working under an amended Trades Boards 
Act; and for trades in which organization is considerable, 
but not yet general, a system of Joint councils with some 
Government assistance which may be dispensed with as 
these industries advance to the stage dealt with in our 
first report.” 

Reprinted in Monthly Labor Review, September, 1918, pp. 
53-58. 

MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION, Committee on relations be- 
tween employers and employed. . . . Report on concilia- 
tion and arbitration. (In substitution of Cd. 9081).... 
London, H. M. Stationery Office, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
limited, 1918. 5 p. 33 em. (Parl. Pap., 1918. Cd. 
9099.) “ 
Differs from edition noted above only in substitution of 
name of one member signing the report. Committee de- 
clared itself opposed to any system of compulsory arbitra- 
tion or to any scheme relating to conciliation which com- 
pulsorily prevents strikes or lock-outs pending inquiry. 
In addition to the machinery discussed in earlier reports 
the Committee recommended the establishment of a small 
Standing arbitration council. 

Reprinted in Monthly Labor Review, August, 1918, p- 
237-240. 

MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION, Committee on relations be- 
tween employers and employed. Final report on concilia- 
tion and arbitration. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 


1918. 4 p. 33% em. (Parl. Pap., 1918. 
Contains no new recommendations. 


Cd. 9153.) 


WoMEN’s EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE (Ministry of 
Reconstruction ). 


IX. AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY. 


AGRICULTURAL PoLicy CoMMITTEE (Ministry of 
Reconstruction ). 


MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION, Reconstruction committee, 
Agricultural policy subcommittee. Summaries of Evi- 
dence . . . to consider and report upon the methods of 
effecting an increase in the home-grown food supplies, 
having regard to the need of such increase in the interests 
of national security. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 
1918. 129 p. (Parl. Pap., 1918. Cd. 9080.) 

MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE, Reconstruction 
committee, Agricultural policy subcommittee. Part 1 of 
the Report . . . to consider and report upon the methods 
of effecting an increase in home-grown food supplies, hav- 
ing regard to the need of such increase in the interests of 
national security. London, His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1917. 32 p. (Parl. Pap., 1917.) 


Forestry COMMITTEE (Ministry of Reconstruction). 


MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION, Reconstruction committee, 
Forestry Subcommittee. . . . Final Report. . . . London, 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, H. M. Stationery Office, 1918. 
105 p. (Parl. Pap., 1918. Cd. 8881.) 


LAND SETTLEMENT COMMITTEE (Board of Agriculture). 


BoarD oF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES. Scheme for Land 
Settlement of ex-Service Men. London, 1918. 2 p. 
Leaflet issued June, 1918. 


BoarD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES, Committee on land 

settlement for sailors and soldiers. . . . Final report of 
the departmental committee appointed by the president 
of the Board of agriculture and fisheries to consider the 
settlement and employment on the land in England and 
Wales of discharged sailors and soldiers and Minutes of 
evidence. . . . London, H. M. Stationery Office, Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 1916. 3 vols. fold. plan. 3344 cm. (Parl. 
Pap., 1916. Cd. 8182, 8277, 8347.) 
A law entitled “Small holding colonies act, 1916” was 
passed as a result of this report. For a brief statement 
as to the colonies already settled under the act see 
Monthly Labor Review, September, 1918, p. 88-89. 

BoakD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES, Committee on land 

settlement for sailors and soldiers. British agriculture 
the nation’s opportunity; being the Minority report of 
the departmental Committee on the employment of sailors 
and soldiers on the land, by the Hon. Edward G. Strutt, 
Leslie Scott... and G. H. Roberts . . . together with 
addenda on housing, etc., by the signatories, some con- 
siderations by a “free trader” in favor of their policy, 
and a preface and appendix on the reclamation of land, 
by A. D. Hall. . . . London, J. Murray, 1917. xi, 168 p. 
19 em. 
Essential elements in the reconstruction of agriculture as 
here set forth are threefold: The establishment of such a 
level of prices as will render intensive farming possible; 
the improvement of the position of the laborer as regards 
wages, housing and the amenities of life; and the recog- 
nition that the ownership of land carries with it a duty 
to the community. 


Horse-Breepine CoMMITTEE (No. 2) (Board of Agricul- 
ture). 
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X. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT COMMITTEE (Ministry of 
Reconstruction ). 


LocaL GOVERNMENT COMMITTEE (Ministry of Recon- 
struction). 


MINIsTRY Or ReEcoNnsTRUCTION, Local Government Com- 
mittee. .. . Report on Transfer of Poor Law Authorities 
in England and Wales. London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1918. 26 p. (Parl. Pap., 1918. 
Cd. 8917.) 


COMMITTEE ON THE ACQUISITION OF LAND FOR PUBLIC 
Purposes (Ministry of Reconstruction). 
MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION, Committee on Acquisition 
and Valuation of Land for Public Purposes. London, 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, H. M. Stationery Office, 1918. 

57 p. (Parl. Pap., 1918.) 

First Report of the Committee dealing with the law and 
practice relating to the acquisition and valuatien of land 
for public purposes. 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION COMMITTEE (Local Government 
Board). 


COMMITTEE ON RoAp LocoMOTIVES AND Heavy Moror Cars 
(Local Government Board). 


Dentists Act Committee (Privy Council). 


XI. HOUSING. 
LocaL GOVERNMENT BOARD CONFERENCE ON HOUSING. 
Apvisory HousinG PANEL (Ministry of Reconstruction). 


MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION, Reconstruction committee. 

Housing in England and Wales. Memorandum by the 
Advisory housing panel on the emergency problem. Lon- 
don, Darling and Son, H. M. Stationery Office, 1918. 15 
p- (Parl. Pap., 1918. Cd. 9087.) 
Estimated a shortage of 250,000 houses with 50,000 in 
rural regions by the end of 1917 and an additional short- 
age of 75,000 each year the war continues. Proposed 
state construction with ownership for a limited period 
after the war, the local authority acting as the agent 
of the state and becoming owner under certain conditions 
at the end of the period. Urged the need of preparing 
plans and procuring sites so that the work might begin 
immediately after the war and absorb part of the labor 
released by demobilization. 


MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION. Reconstruction Problems: 


2. Housing in England and Wales. London, Pelican 
Press, H. M. Stationery Office, 1918. 24 p. 


COMMITTEE ON BurL_pInG By-Laws 
Department). 


(Local Government 
Hovusine (Buriptnc Construction) Committee (Local 
Government Board). 


XII. EDUCATION. 
Royat COMMISSION ON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN WALES. 


Aputt Epucation COMMITTEE (Ministry of Recon- 
struction ). 


COMMITTEE ON JUVENILE EDUCATION IN RELATION ‘TO 
EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE WAR (Board of Education). 


Boarp or Epucation, Committee on juvenile education in 
relation to employment after the war. . . . Interim re- 
port of the departmental committee on juvenile educa- 
tion in relation to employment after the war. . . . Lon- 
don, H. M. Stationery Office, Eyre and Spottiswoode, lim- 


ited, 
8374.) 

Boarp or Epucation, Committee on juvenile education in 
relation to employment after the war. . . . Final report 
of the departmental committee on juvenile education in 
relation to employment after the war. Vol. I-Il.... 
London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1917. 42, 89 p. 33 cm. 
(Parl. Pap., 1917. Cd. 8512, 8577.) 

Vol. I: Report; vol. II: Summaries of evidence and ap- 
pendices. 

Recommended a minimum school leaving age of 14, with 
a system of continuation classes for young persons 14- 
18, the establishment of school scholarships and an ex- 
tension of the system of juvenile employment bureaus, 
supported by local education authorities. Since the pub- 
lication of this report Great Britain has passed the Edu- 
cation Act (Aug. 8, 1918) which prohibits employment of 
children under 14 and makes attendance at continuation 
schools obligatory from 14-18 years for 320 hours per 
year. 

BoarD OF TRADE. Summary of information received by 
Board of trade from advisory committees for juvenile em- 
ployment for the use of the departmental committees on 
juvenile education in relation to employment, after the 
war. London, 1916. 13 p. 

Marked “ confidential.” 


COMMITTEE ON THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
(The Prime Minister). 


COMMITTEE ON THE TEACHING OF ScreNnce (The Prime 
Minister). 


COMMITTEE ON PRINCIPLES OF ARRANGEMENTS DETERMINING 
SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
(Board of Education). 


1916. 4 p. 33% cm. (Parl. Pap. 1916. Cd. 


COMMITTEE ON PRINCIPLES OF ARRANGEMENTS DETERMINING 
SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN SECONDARY, TECHNICAL, 
ete., ScnHoots (Board of Education). 


JUVENILE ORGANIZATIONS COMMITTEE (Home Office). 


XIII. ALIENS. 
ALIENS CoMMITTEE (Ministry of Reconstruction). 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL CONFERENCE ON MISSIONS IN INDIA. 


XIV. LEGAL. 


COMMITTEE ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE TERM “ PERIOD 
oF THE Wark” (The Attorney General). 


A bill giving power to the king by order in council to de- 
clare the date of the termination of the war passed Parlia- 
ment in November, 1918. 

MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION, Committee to consider the 
legal interpretation of the term “ period of the war.” ... 
Reports of the Committee appointed by the Attorney- 
general to consider the legal interpretation of the term 
“period of the war.” ... London, H. M. Stationery Office, 
1918. 50 p. 33% em. (Parl. Pap., 1918. Cd. 9100.) 
Includes the interim reports of the Committee issued ear- 
lier in the year as well as the final report. The first 
report discussed the meaning of “termination of the 
war” and other similar phrases (of which some 20 dif- 
ferent ones have been used) in the Emergency acts and 
the rules and orders made thereunder and also in govern- 
ment and private contracts; the second, the effect of the 
termination of war upon the Defense of the Realm acts; 
the third, the effect of the war upon contracts or appren- 
ticeship and similar arrangements for learning a trade 
or profession and upon duration of service in the army 
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under the enlistment and compulsory systems. ‘The final 
report covers the rest of the emergency legislation. Ap- 
pendix includes a summary of emergency legislation to 
October, 1917. 


Wark Office EMERGENCY LEGISLATION COMMITTEE. 


PARLIAMENT, House of Commons, Select committee on 
emergency legislation. First Report. London, H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1918. 108 p. (Sess. Pap., 1918. 108.) 
(August 5, 1918. Reports and papers.) 


COMMITTEE ON PRE-WaRk Contracts (Board of Trade) 


Boarp oF TRADE, Pre-war contract committee. Pre-war 
contracts. Report of the committee appointed by the 
Board of trade to consider the position of British manu- 
facturers and merchants in respect of pre-war contracts 
. . » London, H. M. Stationery Office, Darling and Son, 
limited, 1918. 8 p. 33 cm. (Parl. Pap., 1918. Cd. 
8975.) 


XV. MISCELLANEOUS COMMITTEES. 


MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS COMMITTEE ON RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEMOBILIZATION. 


Empire SETTLEMENT COMMITTEE (Colonial Office). 


CoLonrAL Orrice, Empire settlement committee. Report 
to the secretary of state for the colonies of the committee 
appointed to consider the measures to be taken for set- 
tling within the empire ex-service men who may desire to 
emigrate after the war. . . . London, H. M. Stationery 
Office, printed by Darling and Son, limited, 1917. iii, 62 
p- 34cm. (Parl. Pap., 1917. Cd. 8672.) 

Summarized in Labour Gazette (Gt. Brit.), September, 
1917, p. 313. 


Civiz AgRtaAL TRANSporT Committee (Air Ministry). 


e. THe UNITED STATES. 


Special attention should be paid to the publications of 
government departments, particularly the Departments of 
Labor, of the Interior and of Commerce. The Department 
of Labor has in preparation an important report on a Land 
Colonization Plan. Secretary Franklin K. Lane describes 
the Department of Interior plan for utilizing the labor of 
soldiers in reclamation projects in The Independent, Octo- 
ber 26, 1918. 


SUGGESTIONS ON AMERICAN RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS. 


Economic Reconstruction, Analysis of Main Tendencies 
in the Principal Belligerent Countries of Europe with 
statistics of Production, Consumption, and Trade in Im- 
portant Foodstuffs and Industrial Raw Materials Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1918. 74 p. 23% 
em. (Department of Commerce, William C. Redfield, 
Secretary, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
B. S. Cutter, Chief. Miscellaneous Series—No. 73). 

CLEVELAND, FREDERICK ALBERT, AND SCHAFER, JOSEPH, 
editors. Democracy in Reconstruction. Twenty essays 
by American specialists. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1919 (promised for March). Probably $1.50. 
Contents: Chap. I, Introduction: Historical Background 
of Reconstruction, by Joseph Schafer; I, Ideals of 
Democracy: Chaps. II-III, Democratic Ideals as Outlined 
by President Wilson, by Frederick A. Cleveland; Under- 
lying Concepts of Democracy, by W. W. Willoughby; II, 
Institutions of Democracy: Chaps. IV-VII, Democracy 
and Private Property, by Carl Kelsey; Democracy and 
the Family, by Arthur J. Todd; Democratising Institu- 
tions for Social Betterment, by Edward Cary Hayes; 


Democratizing Institutions for Public Service, by W. F. 
Willoughby; III, After-War Social Problems: Chaps. 
VIII-XII, Public Health, by Esther C. Lovejoy, M.D.; 
Public Education, by Samuel P. Capen, and Charles R. 
Mann; Saving and Thrift, by William H. Carothers; In- 
surance, by Samuel M. Lindsay; Child Welfare, by Mary 
E. Titzel; IV, After-War Economic Problems: Chaps. 
XIII-XVII, Demobilization and Unemployment, by Harold 
G. Moulton; Relations of Capital and Labor, by William 
F. Ogburn; The Railroad Question, Statement of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission with the Dissenting Opin- 
ion of Commissioner Woolley; Ocean-Borne Commerce, 
by William E. Lingelbach; Motor Transport, by R. C. 
Hargreaves; V, After-War Political Problems: Chaps. 
XVIII-XX, General Condition of Efficiency, by Frederick 
A. Cleveland; The Rights and Duties of Minorities, by 
Chester C. Moxey; The Commonwealth Conference, by 
Frederic G. Young. Appendix: A Syllabus for Teachers, 
prepared by Frederick A. Cleveland. 


FRIEDMAN, Ev1isHa Micuaet, Editor. American Problems 
of Reconstruction. Foreword by Franklin K. Lane, Sec- 
retary of the Interior. New York, E. P. Dutton, 1918. 
$4.00. 

This work is serviceable to the teacher as a handbook for 
constant reference. In Part I, “A Perspective of the 
Problem,” the editor deals thoughtfully with the princi- 
ples underlying reconstruction plans both in Europe and 
in America. And he includes in this section also a dis- 
cussion by Alexander D. Noyes of war and after-war eco- 
nomic problems and a dissertation on the American of 
To-morrow by George W. Perkins. 

Part II treats of “ Efficiency in Production ” and contains 
contributions on Mineral Reserves by George Otis Smith; 
Technical Research, by Willis R. Whitney, A. A. Potter 
and Allen Rogers; Scientific Management, by Frank B. 
and Lillian M. Galbreth; Readjustment of Industries, by 
Charles M. Schwab and Bernard C. Hesse; Capital, Labor 
and the State, by Louis B. Wehle, and Concentration and 
Control in Industry and Trade, by William B. Colver. 
Part III is on “Adjustments in Trade and Finance.” Ray 
Morris discusses the Railroad Problem; Charles J. Brand, 
Produce Exchanges; Emory R. Johnson, The Shipping 
Problem; Edwin J. Clapp, The Free Port; Oscar P. Aus- 
tin, International Commerce; Chauncey Depew Snow, 
Government Aids to Trade; Henry E. Cooper, Financing 
Our Foreign Trade; Robert L. Owen, Stabilizing Foreign 
Exchange, and Francis H. Sisson, Foreign Investments. 
Part IV, “ Programs, Monetary and Fiscal,” contains five 
essays, each of special interest and importance in its spe- 
cial domain. The first is by Professor Irving Fisher on 
Stabilizing the Dollar in Purchasing Power, the second 
by E. W. Kammerer on the War and Interest Rates, the 
third by Frank A. Vanderlip on National Thrift, the 
fourth by Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, on Fiscal Re- 
construction, and the fifth by Frederick A. Cleveland on 
the broad fundamental question, Can Democracy be Effi- 
cient? The Mechanics of Administration. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE CONFERENCE. 
Held under the auspices of the National Association of 
Manufacturers of the United States of America in Co- 
operation with Banking and Transportation Interests of 
the United States at New York City, December 6, 7, 8, 
1915. New York City, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 1916. 486 p. 23 cm. 

Reconstruction, A Herald of the New Time. 
Benson, editor. 
Company, 1919. 
Vol. I, No. 1, is January, 1919. 


Allan L. 
New York, Reconstruction Publishing 
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THOMPSON, LaurA A. Reconstruction: A Preliminary Interesting account of Benton Mackaye’s plans. See his 
Bibliography. Washington, U. S. Department of Labor report, to be published by the Department of Labor. 
Library. 57 p. 


Mimeographed list of 415 items, with index. “ Covers 
only literature in the Department of Labor Library. A 
more comprehensive bibliography is in preparation. 


d. MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 


“ AFTER THE WAR—REACTION OR RECONSTRUCTION,” New 
Republic, Editorial, January 19, 1918, pp. 331-333. 

An investigation of the advantages and disadvantages of 
nationalization of economic organization before reversion 
to private control is insisted on. 

“ AGRARIAN REORGANIZATION,” New Republic, June 19, 1918, 
pp. 333-334. 

Describes the land settlement project of California. 

Batpripce, C. L., “ International Trade Revolution,” New 
Republic, June 12, 1918, pp. 306-308. 

Discusses problems of collective, as opposed to individual, 
exporting and importing after the war. Suggestive. 

CARLTON, FRANK Tracy, “Labor and Capital After the 
War,” The Public, March 23, 1918. 

Somewhat general, but lays down a few fundamental 
principles. 

FRANK, GLENN, “A General Staff for Peace,” Century, 
April, 1918, pp. 860-864. 

Emphasizes the need of a governmental commission of 
reconstruction, with representation of all fundamental 
classes. 

KENNEDY, Purtip Benjamin, “Formation of the British 
Metals Corporation,” Commerce Reports, December 3, 
1918. No. 283, p. 849. 

LATIN AMERICAN DIVISION, BUREAU OF FoREIGN AND Do- 
MESTIC CoMMERCE, “ Mexican Plans for Reconstruction,” 
Commerce Reports, December 3, 1918, No. 283, p. 852. 

Loria, AcuIL_r, “ Italy’s After-war Problems,” The Amer- 
icas, V, No. 2, 27-30 (November, 1918). 

Translation of an article in Nuovo Antologia. 

“NATIONAL LaBor Poticy,” New Republic, Editorial, April 
13, 1918, pp. 314-315. 

Describes the achievements of the Labor Policies Board. 

Nourse, Epwrn Gruisworp, “ The New Agriculture,” Yale 
Review, October, 1918, pp. 90-105. 

Describes the new tendency to agricultural co-operation ; 
also, co-operative farming. Good. 

OLNEY, Harry W., “ Mobilizing New England Farms,” The 
Public, May 25, 1918, p. 668. 

Partial survey of agricultural conditions in New England. 
Statistics of land value, abandoned farms, work of the 
Grange, ete. 

“PLANNING FOR PEACE Durtnc War Time,” The Survey, 
July 21, 1917, Vol. 38, 354. 

An account of the progress in England of plans of re- 
construction, with quotation from Lloyd George’s speech 
to the Labor Party committee in June, 1917. 

Rew, Huecn, “Land for Soldiers,” The Public, May 18, 

1918, p. 632. 


“THE LAND QUESTION IN EASTERN Europes,” The Public, 
June 22, 1918. 

Translation of an article in the Arbeiter Zeitung, quoted 
from The New Europe. 

“ SETTLEMENTS THAT Do Not SeErtTLe,” The Public, July 6, 
1918. Editorial 
Refers to Secretary Lane’s letter to the President refer- 
ring to providing lands for soldiers. Many interesting 
points. 

SovuLe, Grorce, “Instead of Revolution,” New Republic, 
March 2, 1918, p. 142-144. 

Points out the dangers in terminating the Food Adminis- 
tration with the war. 

SPRAGUE, OLIVER MITCHELL WENTWORTH, “ United States 
Capital and Labor, and Reconstruction,” American Eco- 
nomic Review, December, 1918. 

SrocKBRIpGE, FRANK ParKeR, “ Phosphorus and Food,” 
World’s Work, August, 1918, pp. 417-420. 

American agriculture is threatened with a famine in 
phosphorus and sulphur for fertilizer. 

STOCKBRIDGE, FRANK ParKER, “ The 
World’s Work, May, 1918, pp. 28-33. 
Shows sources of this vital plant food in America which 
will enable us eventually to break another German 
monopoly. 

Teap, Orpway, “Labor and Reconstruction,” Yale Review, 
April, 1918, VII, No. 3, pp. 27-42. 

Point of departure is the program of reconstruction out- 
lined by the committee of the British Labor Party, but 
author makes applications to America. 

TeEAD, Orpway, “The New Place of Labor,” 
Monthly, August, 1918, Vol. 122, pp. 178-185. 
Some account of the changes in the status of labor 
brought about by the war, with reflections, from a moder- 
ately radical viewpoint, on the post-war conditions of 
labor. Readable. 

“A Test oF STATESMANSHIP,” The Public, June 29, 1918, 
editorial. 

Makes an adequate forward-looking program for land 
utilization the test of statesmanship. 

Tuomas, Davin Y., “ Filling the Coal-bin,” Independent, 
January 12, 1918, pp. 63, 73-74. 

Presents the problems of our coal supply and advocates 
government control. 

Wess, Sipney, “International Trade Revolution,” New 
Republic, January 5, 1918, pp. 272-275; II, New Repub- 
lic, January 12, 1918, pp. 305-307. 

A plea for an International Commission of Trade after 
the war to give vitality to the principle of “ priority of 
need ” in trade. 

II. Presents the view that export trade will be largely 
converted into import trade, with adoption of the princi- 
ple of unified purchasing. 
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Don’t Buy Maps without 
Authors’ Names 


Would you buy a text or reference book on history or geography that did not 
have an author’s name on it? Why do you buy maps without authors’ names ? 


The Breasted Ancient History Maps 


nd 


The Harding European History Maps 


are the only maps covering these fields with authors’ names attached. The 
above and 


The Hart-Bolton American History Maps 


are all of uniform size and price. 





MAPS WITH NEW BOUNDARIES 


Weare preparing a new series of GEOGRAPHY MAPS which will be 
ready shortly after the new boundaries are determined. Each map is being 
edited by specialists on that particular continent. Our editors are men of 
national — some of international — reputation. Do not buy geography maps 
until you have an opportunity to see this excellent series. 


For further particulars fill out the coupon and mail 





DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


SCHOOL MAP PUBLISHERS 
460 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send information regarding the items checked : 


(_) Hart American History Maps (_] War Aims Maps 

(> Harding European History Maps [_] History Pictures 

__| Breasted Ancient History Maps (_] New Geography Maps 
Name : Position 
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